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Gelechron Time 
ELECTRIFIES SALES! 


New 
Models 


are now ready for the trade. “The 
cases are more beautiful than ever 
before, and you will be astounded 
at their genuine sale-ability. 








(Also available with Chime and 
Strike features) 
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this year is being read regularly in 


millions of homes, via: How’: S . Business? 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST Are your midsummer sales all that they | 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY should be? Don’t sit back and wait for a mar- 
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HARPER'S something every home can use to advantage | 
GOLDEN BOOK Telechron, the clock that supplies Observa- 
ptt itl SA tory time from the electric outlet! It never 
rosie lnc td runs down, can’t be fast or slow, never needs 
HOUSE AND GARDEN Rae . rp . 
VOGUE winding or regulating. ‘Telechron will put 
VANITY FAIR pep into your sales, create new interest in 
your store. 
Telechron ‘Time is also being ~ Interested? Then write, today, for catalog! 
broadcast from many important “> 
radio stations. Sag: y F4 
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No one man could easily 
have attended all three. 


For the details of the meet- 
ing you missed, read this 
issue of Electrical Merchan- 
dising. We were “there.” 
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Mr. L. R. Wilson, Manager of the Lamp 
Dept. of Ebling Hardware Co., knows the 
value of Edison merchandising methods. 


i iw unavoidable loss of a $600 consumer 
contract came at an inopportune time for the 
Ebling Hardware Company, of Kenmore, N. Y. 
For their contract on Edison Mazpa* Lamps 
was due to expire in one month. Failure to 
reach their $2500 renewal basis was imminent. 


Then they put to work the merchandising 


MERCHANDISING 





methods of the Edison Lamp Works. In one 
month they rang up a lamp sales total of $641.11 
and met their renewal basis with plenty to spare. 


Results like this are typical. Edison Agents 
who actively participated in the March Sales 
Activity, “OUT IN FRONT”, gained an average 
increase of 48% over the same period last year! 


*Mazpa—the mark of a research service. 
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IMPORTANT 


N THE summer, the electrical industry looks itself 
over, takes stock of progress and develops policies for 
future growth. During June, there were five con- 
ventions of national interest: the N.Ié.L.A. at Atlantic 
City, the E.S.J.A. (to be known in future as_ the 
N.E.W.A.) and the N.E.M.A., at Hot Springs, the Radio 


’ Trade Show and Convention of the R.M.A., the mecting 


of the radio section of the N.Ie.M.A., and the [éxhibition 
of lighting fixtures and Convention of the A.L.I¢.A.; all 
at Chicago. 


*x* * K *e 


ACH of these meetings dealt, as was natural, with 

different problems. And yet to the observer there 
was one mood that characterized the speakers on these 
various programs. ‘That mood was the absence of com- 
placency. The discontent with slow progress. The 
eagerness to see their individual problem in its broad 
relation to the problems of the industry as a whole. 


* * KF K 


HIS issue of Electrical Merchandising devotes much 

space to reporting the commercial side of the N.E.L.A. 
convention. The reason lies in the great importance 
to the business of selling appliances of the policies ex- 
pressed and the measures advocated in the papers by 
such leaders of central-station commercial 
activity as J. E. Davidson, E. W. Lloyd, 
C. E. Greenwood and John F. Gilchrist. 
Of equal interest to every manufacturer, 





distributor and retailer of electrical appli- 
ances and material are the constructive 











comments on policy and practice by such 
invited speakers as James H. McGraw and 
Oswald W. Knauth. 


* * * *K OX 


HE central stations, commercially speak- 
ing, are not content with things as they 
are. This state of mind fills not only those 
papers reprinted here but was characteristic 
of all the commercial discussion at the con- 
vention meetings. And it is a cause for 
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optinusm and satisfaction on the part of the independent 
retailer that this is so. Because in the great commercial 
development of electrical service which these leaders are 
laboring to bring about the electrical retailer and the 
electrical contractor must have a profitable place. 


* * KC K 


Y REASON of the strong commercial interest and 

the vigorous expression of broad commercial policy 
this convention of central station men was of as great 
interest to the electrical dealer, contractor and jobber as 
to the utility man. Frank B. Rae, Jr., in his inimitable 
way, reports the convention on pages 62 to 64 of this 
issue. He attended the meeting with his ears and eyes 
open and with no preconceived ideas. What he heard 
and saw made it fitting that his report should be addressed 
to the dealer. 

ore + 6 


HE exhibition of lighting fixtures held with the 

A.L.E.A. convention in Chicago was a reminder to 
the electrical trade that it deals in style merchandise. 
And following the laws of style merchandise the fixture 
manufacturers are stimulating business by creating new 
styles. Since the introduction of the new high intensity 
lamps with inside frosted bulbs we have 
been awaiting the new fixture designs which 
would make as good use of these lamps 
as had been made of the round ball lamp 
which determined fixture design a few years 
ago. These new designs are here. Much 
that was new, shown at Chicago, adapts 
for American interiors the so-called Mod- 
ern Art movement. Such designs excited 
interest. They are interesting, many of 
them are beautiful. And even a few of 
them will help a fixture display to that 
effect of novelty that is necessary these 
days to take the public interest. A careful 
selection of new models from many manu- 
facturers are shown on pages 90 to 93 of 
this issue. 





Flood lighting creates 

beauty spots in the night. 

War Memorial at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 


Colored flood lights 
turn even a common- 
place garden into 
something rich and 
strange. 
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Strings of lamps lighting toy balloons or Chi- 
nese lanterns add decoration to summer gayety. 


Photos, Courtesy of Edison Lamp Works 
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The newest use of lighting is the movement to light up 
the home, garden, lawn and trees for the fourth of July. 


and Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
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Colored lighting 

the fountain 

beauty to the 
square. 
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The towers and domes of 
amusement parks depend 
on electric decoration. 
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Better advertising—Better wiring—Better selling— 
the fundamentals of progress in electrical 


E of the electrical 

industry are getting 

only a fair start in 
an era of the greatest trade 
competition business has 
known. This fundamental 
we must accept. If our selling is weaker than our 
achievements in engineering and finance, it 1s because 
we are weak in the primary requirements for industry 
building. Your commercial department submits that we 
can secure greater potential strength in our future market- 
ing accomplishments by focusing immediate attention on 
better advertising, better wiring, better selling, better or- 
ganization. 

Let me comment on these subjects further. 


3ETTER ADVERTISING 


ERE we to take the aggregate sum expended by all 

branches of our electrical industry during 1927 the 
total might be staggering. Was our advertising effective 
in getting the business? The power companies marketed 
almost one more billion kilowatt hours in 1927 than in 
1926 to the wired homes of the country. This repre- 
sented an increase of 15 per cent, or about 4 of the 
way to our journey of “one more kilowatt hour per day.” 
From an average of 404 kilowatt-hours sold per residence 
customer, we advanced to 429. This is a report of real 
progress. It shows.that commercial stimulation has given 
us a fair start, and is an indication of what can be done, 
when once our advertising and selling forces are mobil- 
ized for an industry movement. 

At a recent advertising conference at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Paul Cherington, Director of Research of the 
}. Walter Thompson Company remarked Do “Advertising 
is a widely accepted modern marketing device. Many in- 
fluences of other nature are at work, modifying the ‘nat- 
ural’ cotirse of demand. Travel, wide circulation of 
magazines and newspapers, the moving picture, auto- 
mobile, the country club, the tempting offerings of well- 
stocked stores, the larger surplus for free spending, all 
make the consumer’s will a thing moved by many in- 
fluences outside his actual needs. Consumption is no 
longer a thing’ of needs but a matter of choices freely 
exercised. The consumer’s dollar is not mortgaged to 
bare living. It has a generous segment to be spent at 
the consumer’s own option as to what he will buy and 
where.” . 

Did you note the phrase that consumption was no 
longer “a thing of needs”? For many years, we have 
: *From an address before the N.E.L.A. Convention at Atlantic 
City, June 4-8, 1928. 
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By C. E. Greenwood* 


Commercial Director, N.E.L.A. 


sold the public electricity as 
a ‘thing of needs.” We may 
want to change our idea to 
fit into this new thought. 
Above all, people have be- 
come comfort conscious, and 
women should be taught that one way to comfort is 
through the applied use of electricity. 

It is pertinent to bring to your attention that $29.20 
was the estimated average return in revenue per home in 
1927. In 1926, it was $28.26. We hear it claimed that 
$30 is the amount definitely alloted for electric service. 
This is predicated on the assumption that the ordinary 
household is operated on a budget which you will agree 
is a fallacy. That $30 bogey for use of electricity in the 
home, however, is a tough problem to combat, because 
from any angle it appears to be psychological. We need 
intensive practice. Perhaps we need to change our ap- 
proach, or our selling game may improve if we change 
our entire advertising stroke. We must outdistance com- 
petition, and an advertising fund, starting with a modest 
million yearly for selling domestic service and increasing 
as we gain selling momentum, would be a stable founda- 
tion for other national and local tie-ins. I say “modest 
million” because the estimated gross revenue from domes- 
tic service last year was approximately 502 millions, and 
one million would be less than 5 of 1 per cent of the 
total gross—a small percentage indeed. 

The purpose of the now suggested national advertising 
fund, which incidentally should appear over the name of 
a national association, or a group of associations, would 
not be to tell the world what good fellows we are, nor 
our accomplishments (which make highly illuminative 
reading) but would tell the public about electric service 
in such a way as to make them readily receptive to its 
more extensive use. 





EF KNOW that our industry is complex—not only 

are there numerous branches to harmonize, but we 
have a great number of articles of electrical manufacture 
built around the use of electricity. Manufacturers would 
give the necessary tie-in nationally, and all other branches 
of the industry locally. Let us assume the start is made 
with the message of greater appliance use in the home, 
especially refrigeration, cooking, water heating (of which 
we will make intensive study this coming year in con- 
junction with the Southeastern Division and the engi- 
neering department at headquarters), better wiring—and 
then follow with better lighting in homes, factories and 
stores ; more outdoor advertising by electricity ; commer- 
cial and industrial power applications ; industrial heating, 
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Broader 


Better organization— 
merchandising 


and commercial cooking applications. The barrage could 
be laid down over a year, and so planned to make them 
sustained movements. 


T WOULD be the duty of the commercial department 

at headquarters to secure thru organized channels, for 
those who needed it, authoritative information for service 
in making these selling movements productive. Let us 
take a leaf from the book of other successful industries. 
There have been ninety-seven booklets published by the 
producers of Portland cement, each one a comprehensive 
presentation on the subject of use of concrete for one 
particular purpose. We can develop interesting stories on 
the use of electricity in the more undeveloped fields. We 
might choose commercial cooking which offers a highly 
productive medium for the sale of kilowatt hours; or 
electricity for air conditioning in large stores and offices 
—a recent survey in one large city shows about 5,000 
kilowatt—of such load in use or under construction for 
this purpose; style and comfort in auxiliary house-heat- 
ing ; electricity for office appliances; (do we realize that 
the electric typewriter, for example, uses 222 kilowatt 
hours yearly, and there are other similar office helps that 
command attention). These suggestions are but few of 
a long list. 

In this connection the highly creditable publication of 
the Women’s Committee—the “More Power to The 
Home” Series—deserve commendation and wide dis- 
tribution. Also, a complete treatise on electrical adver- 
tising is now nearing completion by the Electrical Adver- 
tising Committee, and these publications are examples of 
how our national committees can function for service. 

With national effort in advertising by our association, 
and by manufacturers, and co-ordinated sales action, 
momentum can be gained. The duty of every power 
company is to sell the use of electricity to the people of 
Main Street and Wall Street. Women must know “why” 
they should use it—the appealing “whys” such as the 
health, comfort and convenience wrapped up with every 
kilowatt-hour, just as well as they know: why “saving the 
surface with varnish, saves all.” 


BETTER SELLING 


HE next fundamental for industry progress is better 
selling. Selling and service are synonymous, and 
advertising is a feature in both. What type of man will 
go out to contact the consumer during and between the 
advertising barrages, and how completely is he trained 
to sell? 
It is pertinent to quote here from the remarks of Ed 
Overholzer of Oklahoma City before the recent conven- 
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C.F 
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Commercial 
Director, 
N.E.L.A. 


tion of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce at Washington, 
who said, “If we are fully to develop within our lifetime 
the resources of our respective communities, the quickest 
way to accomplish it is in the development of our man- 
power.” 

Does this not apply to the development of commercial 
man-power for accomplishment of our electric market 
building? It is a phase of our activity which you will 
agree demands our profound attention. Why is our com- 
mercial labor turn-over greater than in other industries ? 

We need a magnetic force to attract better salesmen 
into our industry, more powerful than counteracting 
forces taking them away. Shall it be greater monetary 
reward? Perhaps greater opportunity? ‘Shall the utility 
company forever remain the training ground for the elec- 
trical industry? We must build men to build our busi- 
ness, and when we build them let us hold them. If the 
selling problem of the power industry is not important 
enough to demand selling brains equivalent to other in- 
dustries, then we may as well fold up our commercial 
tent and hang up the old monopoly sign in its place. 

Is the door-bell approach for our home service message 
going to suffice in the future as it has in the past? 


WELL-KNOWN national magazine, appealing to 
rural subscribers found through questionnaire that 
20 per cent of its customers had been visited at 
home by a vacuum-cleaner salesman. What we might 
logically expect proves to be fact. The door-bell attack 
means surfeiting the urban customer, and the unfavorable 
reaction, if any, comes from that source. We have food 
for thought here, and each sales executive can make it a 
local study. 
Must we always make the call on our customers or car 
we interest them in getting the electric message at our 
stores? Are we mobilizing the hundreds of possible 
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contacts, the stores of electric dealers and independent 
trades, to help us? There is opportunity ! 

Your commercial department would recommend. that 
national consideration be given to business training of 
men for selling in our numerous fields, based on reports 
following professional investigation of our needs from 
unprejudiced sources. 


BETTER WIRING 


HE subject of better wiring is given here only 


passing mention because the industry has already 
awakened to the deficiencies of wiring installed in our 
hurry to “serve.” 

A recent survey of 50,000 families in one large city 
indicated an average of 14 outlets per customer. Other 
cities cannot boast of a 
much better record. The 
low average is reason 
enough to stir us to 
action. 

The coming year" Bet- 
ter Wiring’? we hope to 
see on the sales program 
of every power com- 
pany. The movement 
offers greatest opportu- 
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effort in advertising by 

our association, and by manufacturers, 
and co-ordinated sales action, momentum can 
be gained. The duty of every power company 
is to sell the use of electricity to the people of 
Main Street and Wall Street. 


signs in that city for several years and had not met. 
The result has been more meetings, more business, caus- 
ing the utility to add more sign salesmen, and the manu- 
facturer more salesmen, to follow the leads of the utility. 


GAIN let me emphasize this is an age of teamwork. 

Are you satisfied that there is possibility of more 

of it in the communities you serve? Not the theoretical 

kind, but the practical kind, applied locally, for the benefit 

of the community, in the growth of which the utility 
cannot fail to share. 

Jn conclusion, let us be fully impressed with the mag- 
nitude and breadth of our industry sales problem. You 
will agree that it cannot be accomplished by any one 
group, or groups. It is “Teamwork” that will count. 
Let me quote Lewis 
IX. Pierson, President 
of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce : “Neither 
the blindness of busi- 
ness tradition, nor the 
enthusiasm of immedi- 
ate advantage, can long 
expect to stand against 
the spirit of scientific 


Women must eg 
teamplay which increas- 





nity for co-operative 
work with the other 
branches of the indus- 


know “why” they should use it—the appealing 
“whys” such as the health, comfort and con- 
venience wrapped up with every kilowatt- 


ingly is coming to claim 
a dominating position 
in our National eco- 


try. The general wiring 
situation at present is a 
complex one, and in- 
volves solution of 
knotty problems, but it is certain that sober thought, and 
far-sighted minds in all groups concerned will find a 
satisfactory road to progress. 


hour.” 


SETTER ORGANIZATION 


UST one more fundamental for comment—organiza- 
tion for co-ordinating national and local plans. Big 
business today is bigger than ever. We talk now as 
industries, not as individuals. Industry movements have 
greater national appeal than local. When in the local 
setting, the selfish interests of competing groups are 
evident. It is a natural outcome of the thought of big 
business becoming small, and thinking “What am I going 
to get out of it?” Therefore, tangible results are needed 
in local activities, where intangible forward programs are 
an accepted result of co-operative effort nationally. 
Our national association will anticipate the active 
support of the divisions. We hope our plans will be your 
plans to carry into the field of accomplishment. Select 
capable men for your committees; interested and enthu- 
siastic men. ‘Those men have a duty to their company 
and to the association; and executives have a duty to 
recognize the men who put thoughtful and capable effort 
into association work. Each power company in your 
group can be urged to encourage local contacts. 
Opportunity for such work is everywhere evident. It 
may be there is a league. There are other means of 
teamwork. In one city, a commercial manager invited 
the local manufacturer representatives of electric refrig- 
eration for luncheon. Out of twelve present, no one 
knew two others among his local competitors. It was 
the start of more unified action and more business. 
Another commercial manager invited the local sign manu- 
facturers together with some of the representative men 
of the utility. Men were present who had been installing 
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nomic life.” 

So let us not interpret 
this teamwork as _ be- 
tween electric industry 
groups only, but between our industry and other groups 
who will work together for the individual advantage of 
the community and themselves. We need the vision of 
organization and group action. This past year we have 
become better acquainted with the independent mer- 
chant. Representatives of oil heater manufacturers have 
been sitting in at our committee conferences. And 
recently, when I found a plumbing manufacturer connect- 
ing eighty-four combination sinks and dishwashers of 
{-horsepower each in one apartment house, I realized our 
community of interests in the electrical field must grow 
still more. The leadership of the power company in our 
broad sales progress is assured. No lesser authority than 
Preston Arkwright ably expresses this thought. “In 
every work somebody has got to lead. No man can do 
the work by himself. Others must join in, others must 
help, others must do their part. The leader, however, is 
responsible for all the difficulties; he stands under the 
load; he must carry it over the hills of difficulties; into 
the mountains of obstacles, across the rivers of doubt, 
through the quicksands of despair, between the rocks of 
destruction.” 


ND so, power company commercialism is to lead the 
way in a greater sales movement. We have made 
mighty strides through interconnection of power. We 
go forward in an age of “interconnection of interests” 
and with the stability of sustained effort rather than with 
the spasmodic and spectacular yearly drives of the past. 
We have a vision of our goal, and the sooner we put 
legs under it; action on national association and co- 
ordinated local advertising; national and co-ordinated 
local selling to make every customer contact a sales con- 
tact; and national and co-ordinated local organization, 
the sooner we will gain our objective. 
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HE coming era of 

electrical development, 

I believe, is to be no 
less important and no less 
creative than that which we 
have seen. But it is to be 
very different. The past 
years, I think, may well be 
called the era of prepara- 
tion. 

We face now the next 
phase of our progress. 
Given the service, we must 
put it into universal use. 
For at the moment the elec- 
trical industry stands in the 
position of having prepared 
to set electricity helpfully to. 
work in the daily life of all 
the people and then being 
content to see it but sparsely 
used and little appreciated. 

We are beginning to rec- 
ognize the need to create 
somehow more markets for 
motors, welding and indus- 
trial heat, for electric trucks, 
for better lighting of streets 
and buildings, and for the 
many applications of electric 
service in the store and office. Particularly at the moment 
we are concerned over the inadequate wiring and incom- 
plete equipment of the home. We realize that we must 
grow in future, not by just accumulating customers, but 
by enlarging customer installations. 

Therefore there is a commercial urge upon us. This 
new phase is to be the era of application, the era of mar- 
ket development. And the industry will turn its guiding 
minds to the promotion and the practice of the art of 
selling. Selling is not new to the electrical man—but he 
will have to give to it much more attention and support in 
the years to come. 

Much has been said and written 
more energetic methods of market development in the 
power industry. This is generally admitted. There is 
no point in my expanding this statement. But it happens 
also that it does not rest within the control of the power 
industry to delay action in the matter. For conditions 
are changing in the marketplace and the power company 
that up to now has borne a charmed life because of 


about the need for 


*An address presented at the Fifty-first Convention of the 
National Electric Light Association, Atlantic City, June 4-8, 1928. 
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MARKETPLACE 


By JAMES H. MCGRAW" 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


the natural popularity of its 
product, is beginning to face 
and feel the opposition of an 
aggressive and resourceful 
competition. 

It is precisely to this point, 
gentlemen, that I desire to 
direct your attention—to the 

_ point that it is a new kind of 
a market that we are facing 
today in the power industry. 
It is a highly competitive 
market and.a market com- 
petitive not so much_ be- 
tween manufacturers as be- 
tween appeals. Success in 
such a market is very de- 
pendent upon three simple 
elemental factors—first, the 
quality of the product of- 
fered, second, its presenta- 
tion and third both in place 
and importance, I think, its 
price. I would like to com- 
ment upon the position of 
electricity in the new mar- 
ketplace from these three 
aspects. 

As to quality, our case is 
clear and strong. There is 

no acceptable substitute for electric service in most of its 
common applications. Humanity admits its marvelous 
power and admires even when it does not adopt. The 
dependability and perfection of the physical service pro- 
vided by the modern central station is completely satisfy- 
ing. Quality then, we may say, is unquestioned. 

In the presentation of its product, however, I think 
that the electrical industry stands at a disadvantage today. 
And I have not forgotten that the power companies spent 
ten million dollars for advertising in 1926, according to 
the last available report of your advertising committee. 

sut let us examine into this expenditure. 

In 1926 the power industry enjoyed a total revenue of 
$1,652,000,000. It therefore appropriated about six- 
tenths of one per cent of its gross income for the purpose 
of telling its story to the public. However, about $3,- 
700,000 of that expenditure was for good will advertising, 
$1,000,000 was for supporting the sale of securities, 
$4,300,000 went to advertise appliances and the remaining 
$1,000,000 was devoted to promoting electric service of all 
kinds. Does it occur to you that only the last two items 
are of any particular influence in the marketplace ? 





What you say to the public about appliances and about 
lighting or power or some other form of service applies 
directly to the industry's sales problem and registers in 
the new competition. But the advertising of securities, 
while entirely constructive and desirable is a matter of 
financing, and a matter of general good will. It does not 
directly sell either service or equipment. And good will 
advertising while desirable in reasonable proportion does 
not close sales although it creates favorable sentiment. 
Therefore, 47 per cent of the power industry’s advertising 
was directed to general purposes and only 53 per cent of 
the advertising expenditure was directly contributed to 
increasing the public interest in the actual things we have 
to sell and are urging them to buy. Our advertising ap- 
propriation to support our 
salesmen in the marketplace 
therefore figured about three- 
tenths of one per cent. 


Wuat OTuers SPEND 


UT other industries that 

sell the popular market 
have learned that an adequate 
presentation costs more than 
this. Three cigarette manu 
facturers, for example, to- 
gether spent $54,000,000 10 
advertising last) year. .\nd 
to compare percentages, onc 
leading manufacturer — of 
motor cars spent 3 per cent, 


marketplace. 
power 


a leading soap firm 2. per 
cent, a large paint manutfac- 
turer 34 per cent. And so it 
goes. The contrast is striking. 

Of course, the popular ad- 
vertising of electrical manu 
facturers is a further contri- 
bution to the telling of the 
story of electricity, but this 
does not bulk large enough to 
upset the argument. .\ glance at the comparatively small 
weight of popular advertising that is advocating anything 
electrical amidst the pressure of promotion devoted to 
other appea's, gives impressive proof that we are not 
making our voice heard in the marketplace. Moreover, 
the power industry cannot and should not depend on the 
manufacturer to popularize electric service. His first 
responsibility is to sell equipment. The central station 
must do its share of the market building and that share 
should be a generous one. 

[ would say then that the power industry is spending 
entirely too little money for advertising to make a strong 
presentation of its product. Instead of the $5,000,000 or 
so which your committee says was spent in the newspa- 
pers for this purpose last year, | believe the appropriation 
should be not less than one per cent of the industry’s 
gross income. If it were two or three per cent of the 
whole industry, it would still be less than the three cigar- 
ette manufacturers spent last year. 

[ would say also that the power industry is spending 
entirely too large a proportion of its advertising appro- 
priation for indirect appeal. | believe that in the past the 
executives of the electric power companies have made the 
very common error of inclining toward the kind of adver- 
tising that interests them and their friends instead of the 
kind that concerns the general public. Utility good will 
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“A GLANCE at the compara- 
tively small weight of pop- 
ular advertising that 1s advocat- will grow and deal fairly 
ing anything electrical amidst 
the pressure of promotion de- 
voted to other appeals, give im- 
pressive proof that we are not 
making our voice heard in the 
Moreover, the 
industry 
should not depend on the manu- 
facturer to popularize electric has its greatest ‘sales and 
service. His first responsibility 
is to sell equipment. The central 
station must do its share of the 
market building and that share 
should be a generous one.” 


advertising appeals to the electrical man. It can be made 
extremely valuable in interpreting the policies of the 
company and its service to the community. But by and 
large, the average citizen is far more interested in an 
advertisement that tells him about something that he 
wants or could use. 


STRENGTH OF DirRECT APPEAL 


S A general rule advertising that increases a man’s 
interest and confidence in the use of electricity will 
build more good will than an advertisement designed to 
increase his interest and confidence in the utility com- 
pany. He buys light or power or industrial heat. His 
wife can use a clothes washer or a refrigerator. They 
; do not contemplate buying a 

power company. And_ they 
naturally assume and expect 
that electric service will be 
good and that the company 


with the public. 

We forget sometimes that 
the strength of the automo- 
bile industry lies in the pop- 
ularity of the motor car, not 
in the virtuous reputation 
of the automobile manufac- 
turers. Automobile advertis- 
ing talks not about companies 
but about cars. Electrical 
advertising, in my opinion, 


cannot and 


good will value when it talks 
specifically about — electric 
service in terms of definite 
uses and not about the cen- 
tral station. If you like your 
car you have no complaint 
against its manufacturer. If 
electric service has become a 
matter of your daily life and 
tied up with the habits of your home and the practice of 
your store or factory, you are well sold on the value of 
the power company to you. 


THe Ricgut to SELL 


HERI is a case in point, I believe, in the current 

criticism of the public utility associations for their 
expenditures in the presentation of their arguments 
against the proposed entry of the Federal Government 
into the power business. It lies not in the size of these 
appropriations. For in relation to the capital invested or 
the total revenues represented, they were not large. They 
seem small when we consider the menace of such political 
privateering upon the public service and the danger to the 
savings of the millions of investors involved, should such 
false economic doctrine prevail. But public attention 1s 
arrested by the fact that this money was spent for defense 
and the man in the street asks—Why ? 

Ten times that amount could have been spent in con- 
structive advertising without comment. lor America is 
accustomed to huge expenditures for market building. 
Men marvel at the amounts appropriated to advertise 
motor cars and talking machines, chewing gum and silk 
stockings. But they never question the business judg- 
ment of these manufacturers. The policy has proven 
itself sound before our eyes. 
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| believe that once this idea is made clear in this 
industry, there will be no objection or opposition on the 
part of the regulatory commissions to large properly bal- 
anced advertising expenditures by public utilities. I sug- 
gest that it would be well to analyze the comparative 
expenditures of this and other industries for market de- 
velopment, and to establish with the utility commissions 
the economic soundness of spending money courageously 
to increase the volume of sales per customer in order to 
make reduced rates possible. No one questions the right 
of a Wrigley or a lord to advertise to this purpose. 
Why is it less sensible aggressively to promote this other 
merchandise? [very business’ has an inherent right 
to sell. 

‘Again in the matter of the 
price of electricity, I have 
the feeling that as an in- 
dustry we lack confidence and 
courage in our own values. 
Power companies have too 
often adopted a defensive 
policy on rates. But there is 
nothing wrong with the cost 
of electricity. The price is 
not too high. It stands alone 
in its record decline among 
all the costs of living. Elec- 
tric service is worth more 
than it costs today reckoned 
against comparable services 
or commodities. And [ be- 
lieve that the present tend- 
ency among the power com- 
panies is to reduce rates too 
rapidly, forgetting that the 
whole psychology of Amer- 
ica today inclines toward 
luxuries and is indifferent to 
the economy appeal. 

I wonder if we are not mak- 
ing a mistake in talking too 
much to the public about the utility of electric service. 
As a matter of salesmanship, is not its luxury its most 
attractive feature to the rich and to the humble home 
alike? Review the outstanding examples of spectacular 
success in the popular market and it is striking that most 
of these products that have become the vogue in America 
and established themselves in modern life, lie in the luxury 
class. Automobiles, travel, moving pictures, phonographs, 
radio, cameras, tiled baths, silk stockings, perfumes, cos- 
metics, safety razors, candy and cigarettes have all come 
into universal popularity through the luxury appeal. This 
experience cannot be ignored by electrical men. 


HE 
not 
adequate 


will 


PRICE COURAGE 


T IS the practice in the American marketplace to adver- 

tise in order to increase sales and effect a larger 
production that will reduce the cost and make possible a 
lower price which in turn will stimulate more sales. The 
' power industry, in my opinion, has pursued a policy of 
reducing rates without sufficient provision for the devel- 
opment of the market. A rate reduction may save a 
million dollars in a year to the people of a city, but after 
the announcement is forgotten the small decrease in the 
monthly bill goes practically unnoticed. If that million 
dollars were to be expended in that single year in local 
newspaper display advertising, supported by such direct 
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power industry can- 
sell merchandise in 
volume unaided. It 
needs a broad skirmish line of 
active dealers at every neighbor- 
hood center of household sup- 
ply, each contributing his share 
to the growing load. It needs 
an army of contractors at work 
installing adequate wiring that 
the use of everything electrical va 
may be made natural and easy. 
The encouragement and guid- 
ance of this independent trade 
to a progressive co-ordination 
need leadership, 


policies and unselfish patience.” 


mail, billboard and other attention compelling methods of 
display as might be effective, can anyone possibly doubt 
that electric service would win far more popularity and 
probably enough additional load to provide for the same 
decrease in rates without reducing revenues ? 

The industry needs rates that will help extend the more 
complete use of electric service by every consumer, but 
the power company must have price courage and not 
give away in premature rate reductions the millions that 
should be spent in the development of the market. For 
it is more in the public interest that the comforts and 
economies of electricity be brought into universal use 
and made less expensive by the consequent increased 
production, than that it be cheapened by price cutting be- 
fore adequate money has been 
spent to build the market. 
So it is with the other sellers 
in the new competition and 
so it is with us. 


MAN POWER FOR SALES 


T IS into this kind of an 

arena of large scale mer- 
chandising that the power in- 
dustry is now entering. And 
given the quality and given 
the presentation and given the 
price, there is one other 
sential without which success 
cannot be expected. And that 
man power. Fortunately 
the power industry is already 
well supplied in sales per- 
sonnel. It has in recent years 
recruited an able staff of 
commercial minded men who 
sound are eager to go forward. 
When the executive interest 
and backing and the financial 
appropriations needed — for 
the larger operations are pro- 
vided there need be no question of the capacity of the 
industry to play its part in the marketplace. 

For the development of the popular market, the selling 
of a complete use of electric service in the homes of all 
the people, one other resource is vital. There is need for 
the upbuilding of a strong and prosperous independent 
retail trade in every community. The power industry 
cannot sell merchandise in adequate volume unaided. It 
needs a broad skirmish line of active dealers at every 
neighborhood center of household supply, each contribut- 
ing his share to the growing load. It needs an army of 
contractors at work installing adequate wiring that the 
use of everything electrical may be made natural 
and easy. 

The encouragement and guidance of this independent 
trade to a progressive co-ordination will need leadership, 
sound policies and unselfish patience. And this will be 
forthcoming. 

[ have an abiding confidence and an increasing enthu- 
siasm for the power industry. It has grown great in a 
service that has won the plaudits of the world. It has 
triumphed in invention, in engineering, in finance and in 
administration. It brings to the new problems of this 
on-coming commercial era resources that will carry over 
all obstructions. It will not fail to win new honors in the 
marketplace. 


es- 
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W. T. GARDNER, 
Ouick Service 
Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘¢¢ IFTY per cent of the washers taken in trade by electrical dealers can 
be rebuilt for less than $15,” says W. T. Gardner, Quick Service 
Electric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. “Trade-ins are usually ‘bought’ 

from the customer for about $15, when rebuilt represent a dealer investment 

of about $30 and they can be sold for between $50 and $75. We are doing 
it and our gross profit on rebuilts is running about 40 per cent. 


“Compare the gross profit which our reconditioning system permits with 
the ‘Junk’ system: 


Allowance to Customer.................. $15 
I I is ch eS Reena kGens 2 
Deiter te CE og co hb bd cai eves $13 


“This $13 must be covered by the profit made on the sale of a new appliance 
and the margin on the new washer rarely accommodates without emitting a 
series of loud, long wails. I realize that the trade-in is a ‘red-headed step- 
child.’ But like that auburn-haired offspring it is too material a problem to 
be ignored. 


“Actual check shows that our new washers remain in the home about seven 
vears and that 5 per cent of them still work when they are taken in trade. 
They are superseded by new and somewhat more efficient washers but will 
work as well as the day upon which they were originally sold. They may be 
dirty and much in need of a coat of paint. They may need a new part or two. 
But they represent a definite value. They are not useless—not junk. And as 
a dealer I cannot afford to take a cut in profit by continually junking some- 
thing which has value.” 


ECAUSE Gardner has installed the “machinery” necessary for recon- 

ditioning washers his company has evolved into a rather unique mer- 
chandising institution. He employs 5 men who do nothing but recondition 
traded-in washers and cleaners. (Cleaners cost about $3 to recondition.) He 
has three salesmen who sell both rebuilt and new appliances. And he has an 
appliance servicing crew of six men which not only performs the work for 
his own organization but also serves other dealers, jobbers and manufacturers 
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Says 
W.T. 
(GARDNER 


of 
Pittsburgh 





This dealer handled 1,860 
traded-in washers last year 
and made a profit by selling 
rebuilt machines and by re- 
claiming and selling used 
parts. Also handles service 
work for other dealers 








selling on resale plans in Allegheny County. More 
about sales and service later. 

His reconditioning shop is equipped with buffers, 
paint-sprays and similar machines which restore washers 
to a condition closely approximating the original factory 
finish. Power-drills, lathes, are also available for making 
repairs. 
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Several of the washers shown above, 
now reconditioned and ready for sale, 
also appear in the photo at the top of 
the page. They have been thoroughly 
tested and when sold will be guaranteed 
for one year. 


A five-man force replaces worn-out 
parts, buffs and spray-paints the re- 
builts. This work costs Gardner be- 
ween $10 and $15 per washer and he 
resells them for $50 to $75. 


Only about half of the machines taken in trade are re- 
finished and resold. The others are dismantled, and the 
good parts used or sold. Thus a washer whose only defect 
is a worn-through galvanized tub and a “sick” paint job, 
is equipped with a straightened, buffed copper tub taken 
from a dismantled machine, is sprayed and_ polished, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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iat tte INL A. 


Convention | 


HE most important electrical event of the year is 
the convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. 

The proceedings of this convention affect every elec- 
trical merchant in the country—every department store 
appliance man, every hardware and furniture and house- 
furnishing dealer who sells electrical goods, even every 
salesman who carries a cleaner from door to door. 

It is, therefore, the business of all of us to know what 
these utility men do at their convention, how they think, 
and what they plan. Both our progress and our profits 
are involved with them. 


HE National Electric Light Association is a peculiar 

organization composed of peculiar men. They are 
monopolists. That is nothing against them. The monop- 
oly they enjoy was granted them by municipal authority 
after the futility and extravagance of competitive 
electric service had been amply demonstrated. They are 
monopolists by popular consent. But because they are 
monopolists, they are peculiar. They are not as other 
business men. 

One of the first complexes a monopolist acquires is 
a sort of mild delusion of grandeur, a sort of uppityness, 
something of the same attitude toward the world at large 
that a second lieutenant has toward a squad of raw 
replacements. 

Vested with authority to dispense what is today a 
necessity of life, making the rules and naming the condi- 
tions under which (with but mild supervision) the public 
is compelled to take it or leave it, secure in their earnings 
no matter what measure of public good-will or ill-will 
they may merit, the electric monopolists can hardly be 
blamed for acquiring a certain subconscious smugness. 
That’s only human nature. You would do the same and 
so would I. 


NOTHER point we must bear in mind in thinking 

about the utility men is that they are shackled by a lot 
of real and imaginary inhibitions and restrictions which 
the average independent merchant knows nothing about. 
One of these is their awe of and conformity to the 
system which governs virtually everyone in the industry. 
Another, and the greatest, is their fear of demagogic 
attack. 

Speaking first of the system the real power in the 
National Electric Light Association is their Public Policy 
Committee. On this committee sit the Big Bugs. And 
take it from me they are BIG—also I’m personally con- 
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vinced that in the matter of merchandising some of them 
are bugs. 

As to their bigness, when you consider that these forty 
or so men within their business lifetime have organized 
and developed an industry having more than eight billion 
dollars invested in plant and equipment—an industry that 
spent more than three-quarters of a billion dollars last 
year for extensions and betterments and will spend prac- 
tically a billion this year for the same—that floated over 
two billion worth of securities in the money market in 
1927—that has an annual gross income of close to two 
billion—that serves almost twenty-two million customers 
of all classes—that made forty-six billion kilowatt-hours 
from thirty-seven million tons of coal last year and another 
twenty-nine billion kilowatt-hours from water power— 
when you consider figures of this magnitude and remem- 
ber that the men who built this business up from Edison’s 
crude “hairpin in a bottle” are still the active heads of 
the industry, you must concede that they are qualities of 
bigness which command our solid respect. 

As to their merchandising bugness, that’s practically the 
inescapable result of their bigness. 


LL big men are surrounded by sycophants—they’re as 
inevitable as fleas on a dog. The Big Fellow has to 
take other people’s word for a lot of things—he can’t pos- 
sibly know everything at first hand—and of course the 
people he relies on tell him what it’s to their interest to tell 
or what they think the Big Fellow wants to hear. That, 
again, is human nature. The result, however, is somewhat 
muddling. 

In the matter of merchandising policies, for example, 
I doubt very much whether more than two of the Big 
Bugs of the central station industry really know what it’s 
all about. Reports are passed up to them through a dozen 
hands, each of which deletes from or adds to the basic 
facts. When the Big Feller gets the dope it’s either 
bleached out or colored up according to who passed it 
to him. 

Not maliciously, but inevitably. If you work in a big 
organization you tread softly in the presence of the Big 
Boss. You don’t bang your fist on his desk and tell 
him he’s dumb or wet. You don’t report that your pet 
merchandising plan or selling campaign has gone haywire. 
In short, you don’t tell the cold, raw, sour-tasting truth. 
You sweeten things. 

The result, in the central station industry, is that we 
have a comparatively small group of really great men 
deciding a lot of highly technical or subtly psychological 
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merchandising plans and 
policies on the say-so of 
chaps who are busy spread- 
ing jam on their own bread. 

Don’t blame the Big Men 
for this condition—it’s their 
misfortune, not their fault. 
And don’t blame the chaps 
who sugar-coat the recom- 
mendations and reports that 
reach the Big Men—they’re 
as honest and decent as most 
of us, and they generally 
have families to support. 
Blame—if you must blame 
something—the inescapable 
limitations and tangle of big 
business organization. The 
fault lies not with the men 
of the organization: the 
fault lies in the fact that 
each man in any organization 
must conform to the system 
or get him another job. 


HAVE said that a most 

important factor in cen- 
tral station motivation is 
their fear of demagogic 
attack. 

For a long time, ever since 
the industry started, indeed, 
the utilities have been bullied 
by demagogues. Sometimes 
they deserved it: more often 
not. But whether they de- 
served it or not, they have 
been ridden and roweled to 
a fare-thee-well. 

Right now they are get- 


ting a particularly brutal riding by the Federal Trade 
Commission urged on by several wild-windy Senators. 
It has been elicited in this so-called investigation that the 
utilities have spent a little money showing up the obvious 
evils of municipal and government ownership, that they 
have attempted to season a lot of puddin’-head commun- 
ism in the country’s school-books with a clear explanation 
of the private ownership principles upon which all the 
great industry of this country has been built. 
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By Frank B. Rae, Jr. 














FRANK B. Rag, JR., has been attending 
N.E.L.A. conventions for twenty years or more. 
He has learned to turn his deaf ear to the in- 
flated phrase and to keep his weather eye cocked 
for the crossed fingers. He can detect the flavor 
of applesauce no matter how skilfully disguised. 
In short, he is an expert on conventions. 

In view of these and other qualifications, 
“Electrical Merchandising” asked Rae to attend 
the N.E.L.A. convention at Atlantic City and 
do his own thinking and write his own appraisal 
of the meeting. It is of no small significance 
that the outstanding impression made on so hard 
boiled an observer was the constructive impor-- 
tance of the convention to the dealer and to the 
electrical trade generally. 








Means”. Drsazn 


There is nothing new 
about this, and nothing 
wrong that anybody can 
see; nevertheless, down in 
Washington they are being 
given the same sort of 
third degree that the police 
give a_ pickpocket. Just 
why, nobody knows. But 
the result is that a good 
many of the utility men are 
bewildered, hurt and scared. 

Especially, they are scared. 


HESE, then, are the 

men who have just held 
their great annual conven- 
tion—eight thousand strong 
—the biggest electrical event 
of the year. 

They are, to sum up, apt 
to be a bit high hat in their 
attitude toward the rest of 
us, with a tremendous record 
for accomplishment in the 
development and distribu- 
tion of power, highly organ- 
ized into big groups, the 
heads of which have mostly 
a cock-eyed and discolored 
view of merchandising, and 
right now a good many of 
them scared pea green by a 
gang of hell-raising dema- 
gogues in Washington. 

What, if anything, can we 
expect to get out of their 
meeting ? 

Very little—maybe. 

A lot—perhaps. 


From the standpoint of the independent electrical 
merchant, the most notable two things about the conven- 
tion are the trend toward a more effective program of 
utility advertising and their sincere desire to pull to- 
gether with all merchants and wiring contractors in the 
development of the electrical appliance market. 

Their general merchandising committee set up five 
“suggested merchandising standards” which, if actually 
put into practice, will just about solve our intra-trade 
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relations problems. The points covered include adequate 
margins, a reasonable deferred payment policy under 
which the buyer pays the carrying charge, the elimination 
of non-electrical merchandise items by central stations, 
and a reform of accounting in their merchandising depart- 
ments. ‘The same committee set up also certain “principles 
of merchandising” with which no independent dealer can 
rightly quarrel. 

The big question is, will the utilities live up to these 
principles and standards? 

I am convinced that they will gradually come to it. 


UT don’t expect too much too quick. 

The men who wrote and recommended these re- 
forms have little or no personal power to put them into 
effect. The Big Boys have got to give the word—and 
I much doubt whether many of the Up Stairs Gentry 
know much of anything about them as yet. 

But they will. 

Ed Lloyd of Chicago, vice-president of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, past president of the associa- 
tion, and a hard-boiled hybrid who stands with one foot 
in the utility councils and the other among the merchants, 
declared in an address devoted to accountancy reforms, 
that “there is no excuse at this time for central-station 
companies selling common and accepted lines of electrical 
merchandise at a loss.” 

That means a lot to electrical merchants. It means that 
instead of going blindly forward under a cut-price sales 
policy which outraged every principle of sound mer- 
chandising economics, the utilities are beginning to do a 
little plain arithmetic. Mr. Lloyd also said, “I think we 
should discourage the giving of premiums” : 
“We should in no event continue the practice of price- 
cutting” . . . and ended up by telling the industry’s 
executives that they needed to acquire a “fair merchan- 
dising intelligence.” 

This will help, for when Ed Lloyd busts loose, a very 
considerable number of central-station leaders listen to 
him. They don’t all agree with him and they don’t all 
take his sometimes blunt advice, but at least they know 
what the shooting is about. 

Which, as I say, helps. 


NOTHER thing that will help, and mightily, is the 

drift toward honest-to-goodness utility advertising. 
Electrical Merchandising has been hammering on this 
theme for a long while. We are convinced that when 
the utilities advertise their service as they can and should, 
the sales of electrical goods will jump like an unleashed 
whippet. 

Chairman James E. Davidson of the commercial na- 
tional section, and also a past president of the association, 
opened up with the declaration that “as an industry we 
have not organized for powerful and sustained advertis- 
ing . . . 37 per cent of the homes of America are 
not as yet even wired . . . even those that are 
wired are still pitifully lacking in the domestic electric 
appliances,” and then “our aim must be to create a real 
longing for more electrical appliances.” 

Plans for accomplishing this are being perfected, with 
every prospect of fulfillment. Real money is already 
being spent. 

But that is not all. 

The address which was received with as much spon- 
taneous and genuine enthusiasm as any on the program, 
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advocated the expenditure of not less than eighteen 
million dollars a year by the central stations to advertise 
their service. This was the high spot in the address of 
James H. McGraw, president of the company which pub- 
lishes Electrical Merchandising. I can’t speak either flip- 
pantly or too enthusiastically of Mr. McGraw because 
he is my boss, but I can go this far:—the Old Man gave 
them an earful of common business sense and made 
them like it. He told them, in effect, that they had been 
piking with their piddling past advertising expenditures, 
and they applauded. He told them that “there is need for 
a strong independent retail trade in every community,” 
and they gave three rousing cheers. 

All this indicates a new and better point of view among 
the utility men. They really want to do the right thing 
and are willing to be told what “the right thing” is. They 
have authoritatively reiterated sound principles and fair 
standards of merchandising. They have declared them- 
selves in favor of broad-gage market development, are 
spending their money on the preliminary work and do 
not blink at the idea of running this expenditure into 
many millions if necessary. They concede that they need 
the help of the independent dealer and that they must 
and will readjust their policies and practices to get it. 
Those are big strides forward. 


HAT next? 
Well, it seems to me that the independent dealers 
now have a chance to show their business acumen. 

I made plain, awhile back, that the utility men are 
more or less pop-eyed over the mess in Washington. 
Most of their convention was spent in protesting over 
that. Some of the demagogues of the Senate are giving 
them a hot session and the newspapers are whooping it 
up as though they'd been caught stealing Uncle Sam’s 
whiskers. 


W* ALL know that such stuff is the hooey. 

And if we are smart we will get out in the open 
and tell the world it’s hooey. We will say, in effect— 

“You central-station fellows have handed us some 
pretty raw merchandising competition in the past, but 
now that you have come around to our way of thinking 
we're going to stand by you. Play the appliance game 
according to these new merchandising principles you 
have adopted, spend your money to build up our market 
as well as your own, restrict your heavy sales effort to 
promotional work on appliances that still need pioneering, 
keep prices and terms and premiums on such a basis that 
we can all make a little money—do these things and we 
merchants in the electrical trade will use our influence 
and effort to help you with the public against unjust 
political attack.” 

And then, having said it, we will do it—if we’re smart. 

For while it is true that these utility monopolists are 
a bit up stage and high hat—while it is true that most of 
the Big Bosses of the business have purblind or astig- 
matic views on merchandising—while it is true that what 
was said and done this year at their Atlantic City con- 
vention really doesn’t mean any more than they want it 
to mean—nevertheless, the fact remains that the trade 
now has a chance to make friends with them in a way 
that is both practical and profitable to both parties. 

And once we are all friends in this business there is no 
limit to the amount of business we can all do. 
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HE changed conditions in the jobbing business go 

back to war time and the conditions brought about 

by the war. Many manufacturers with tremendous 
excess production facilities on their hands, looked around 
after the war for new products to make and many of 
them developed into electrical manufacturers. 

Then, too, those manufacturers who had been for years 
engaged in the manufacture of electrical devices, in- 
creased their production facilities during the war. When 
the war demand ceased, these manufacturers also found 
themselves with excess production facilities. 


The result is that for a number of years the production 


_of electrical supplies has been greatly in excess of the 


demand. Many manufacturers have blamed the jobber 
because swollen production facilities were not kept em- 
ployed. In many cases the manufacturer accused the 
jobber of not doing a real sales job and felt that the 
solution to all his problems lay in his selling direct. The 
buyer, on the other hand, found himself in an almost 
perfect buyer’s market where he has been able to virtually 
dictate his own terms at the expense of the jobber. 


It is a known fact that the jobber has always been 
called to pioneer new lines and new markets. In the early 
days of the electrical business, electrical appliances from 
the iron to the washing machine were decided novelties. 
It was the electrical jobber who took these appliances and 
sold them through his dealers to the public. 


In comparatively recent years, manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances have developed high-pressure selling and 
merchandising methods and have pushed the jobber com- 
pletely out of the picture because it is virtually impossible 
for a jobber to satisfactorily and profitably function as 
a high-pressure merchandiser. 

As the structure of high-pressure selling and mer- 
chandising breaks down and electrical appliances, which 
are more in the nature of specialties, become staples, these 
appliances will find again their way back to the jobbers as 
the most economical method of distribution. 

HE electric iron and fan are typical examples of 

what were once specialties but which are now staples, 
the total distribution of which is handled without question 
through jobbing channels. The electric vacuum cleaner is 
rapidly approaching this stage, and I venture the opinion 
that in the very near future the great bulk of vacuum 
cleaners will again be sold through jobber distribution. 





*From an address delivered before N.E.W.A. Convention, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, June 4, 1928. 
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By George E. Cullinan, Chairman* 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 


The same thing holds true of washers and ironers and 
other appliances. So that, while it is true at the time 
being that the electrical supply jobber virtually finds him- 
self out of the appliance business, the time is coming, and 
coming rapidly, when most electrical appliances will again 
be distributed through the electrical jobber. 

There is current a misconception of the jobber’s func- 
tions. _ The belief, for instance, so prevalent in the minds 
of many manufacturers and many buyers that the jobber 
simply buys goods at a given price and sells them at a 
higher price. This is not true! The two main functions 
of the jobber as he is now constituted are, first, he acts 
as a sales and distributing outlet for the manufacturer 
and his products ; and second, he acts as a warehouseman 
for the manufacturer and for the buyer. 


NOTHER misconception of the jobber and his func- 

tions swings in the opposite direction. Many manu- 
facturers are unsatisfied because the claim is made that 
their jobbers do not do a promotional job on their lines. 
The reason that the average jobber does not do a promo- 
tional job on many manufacturers’ lines is that he can’t 
on his present jobbing compensation and live. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the average jobber could not live on his present 
compensation on a pure jobbing set up were it not for 
the fact that he has learned to do business on an efficient 
and economic basis that it might profit many manufactur- 
ers to follow. He has mastered the problem of stock 
maintenance and turnover and is handling his business 
on an expense rate so low that it is possible for him to 
function on his low gross and still show some net. 

The close study of territory is exceedingly important. 
Urged on as most of us have been by the manufacturer 
to get more and more volume, we have scattered our fire 
in many instances and covered so much territory that 
the added business we have secured has not represented 
net gain but rather net loss. 

Call it what you may or perform it as you will, the 
business of distribution will always be a very vital cog in 
the American business machine. As long as certain ele- 
ments are present in our business so long will we have 
problems. So long as we have overproduction and anti- 
jobber agitation, so long will we have a desire on the part 
of the manufacturer to sell and the consumer to buy 
direct. The real answer to our problems will come when 
the manufacturer and consumer alike find, through bitter 
and costly experience, that the best and cheapest method 
of distributing and buying electrical merchandise is from 
manufacturer to jobber to dealer and consumer. 
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Photo by courtesy of The Magnavox Company. 


“Dynamic” speakers of this type which is designed to operate 

from the power lines were well represented in Chicago. Used 

in conjunction with an a.c. or electrified receiver they rep- 

resent the very last word in radio reception, providing ex- 

cellent reproduction of broadcast programs at any reasonable 
volume, “from the convenience outlet.” 


Radio Manufacturers’ Association Trade Show 
and Convention at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
during the week of June 11, topping the attendance 
record of last year’s shindig by more than 3,000. 
Forty-eight set manufacturers paraded their wares, 
and as expected, socket-power sets, both a.c., and d.c., 
were in the majority. Forty-three companies displayed 
self-contained socket-power outfits while twenty-two 
were prepared to supply battery-operated receivers. It 
was evident, as we have repeatedly remarked in the last 
couple of months, that socket-power sets have come to 
stay as the biggest thing that ever came down the pike 
over the radio horizon. 


r AWENTY-ONE thousand radio men attended the 
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Of the 48 exhibiting set 
socket-power sets, and 
power and bat 


External power-supply unit manu- 
facturers were well represented, thir- 
teen booths being devoted to the 
display of such merchandise. Also 
five storage-battery manufacturers 
and a like number of dry-cell battery 
manufacturers testified to the ac- 
curacy of the statement that “there 
will always be a market for battery- 
type receivers with d.c. tubes.” 

Probably the most interesting trend 
in design reflected at the Show was 
the tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of “dynamic” speakers and the 
keen interest of dealers in fine and 
fancy cabinets. With respect to the 
“dynamics,” oldtimers will remember 
that some of the speakers to reach 
early popularity back in the dark 
ages of radio were of this type which 
required some source of external 
field-energizing power supply. These 
had lots of “wallop” and good tone 
quality for the period, but a man 
had to have an option on the local 
power house or a working agreement 
with some nearby battery-charging 
station in order to keep the things 
supplied with “juice.” But now the “dynamics” are 
back in all their glory for the manufacturers have ironed 
out a kind by designing them to operate from the power- 
lines in half-a-dozen different ways. 

They were very much in evidence at the Stevens. 
Thirty-two companies displayed “dynamics,” twenty- 
eight sponsored the “magnetic” type and six exhibited 
speakers based on “exponential” principals. Coming to 
the speaker manufacturers themselves (we have been 
checking up on the set manufacturer’s built-in equip- 
ment) we find that the very same trend is evidenced 
here. 

Twenty-one companies make “dynamics,” nineteen 
“magnetic” and nine “exponentials.” 
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INE furniture; beauty, was the 

keynote of the show. With few 
exceptions the furniture was better 
built this year than in the past, with 
authentic period pieces everywhere in 
evidence. The modernistic trend in 
cabinet design was also seen; and 
finely finished, even rare woods were 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Twenty-five booths at the Chicago 
show were devoted to displays of 
furniture alone, a fine indication of 
what the radio dealer is going to use 
as a prime business producer this 
season. Investigation disclosed, for instance, that dealers 
are ordering, in quantity lots, the better cabinets which 
were so well represented at the show this year. One 
retailer placed an order during the exhibit for 300 
consoles, many of modernistic design. 

Another indication of the tremendous interest in fur- 
niture is a statement secured from C. A. Verschoor, 
president of the Arborphone division of the Consolidated 
Radio Corporation who says, “Apparently Art Moderne, 
this distinctly American type of art in furniture, is going 
over. Dealers, once the public acceptance to this type 
of cabinet is realized, are quick to see its merchandising 
possibilities.” Color and the use of wrought iron, both 
for wood cabinet fittings and for design of a few com- 
plete jobs, further accentuated the trend toward better 
furniture. 

We also noted a considerable increase in the number 
of radio sets equipped with connections for plugging-in 
electrical pick-up devices which permit the amplifier of 
a radio set to be used as a reproducer of phonograph 
recordings. There were also a number of very interest- 
ing radio-phonograph combinations on display. 


HE cross-licensing question, perhaps radio’s biggest 
little political situation today, came up for considera- 
tion at a session of the convention late in the week. With 
practically the complete roster of members of the R.M.A. 
present, the association voted almost unanimously its 
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Photo by courtesy of the Sparks-Withington Company 


“Furniture,” the outstanding note at the Radio Trade Show 
this year, is well represented by this type of receiver of period 
design. Note that the speaker is built-in. In addition to the 
mterest taken by set manufacturers in cabinet design there 
were a large number of concerns exhibiting which had 


nothing but “furniture” to offer. 


approval of the plan to cross-license radio patents among 
R.M.A. members who sign the agreement which the 
board of directors has already approved. 

Ninety per cent of the country’s receiving-set and 
equipment manufacturers were present at the meeting. 
The action was characterized by President C. C. Colby 
as the most progressive step ever taken by the industry, 
one which would enable it to go forward even faster 
than it has during the past four or five years. “The 
agreement,” said Colby, “is designed to eliminate patent 
litigation which has been costly to the industry in the 
past, and thus to promote more rapid and widespread 
use of radio by the public.” 

The directors of the association received an opinion 
from Silas Strawn, president of the American Bar 
Association that the form and style of the agreement 
adopted are wholly within legal boundaries. 


N DEFERENCE to a pronounced demand from the 

distributing end of the industry for an earlier trade 
show next year, serious consideration is being given to 
the feasibility of holding the 1929 convention sometime 
in-the month of May. 

Such an arrangement would permit an orderly pro- 
gression of stock movements from manufacturer to job- 
ber to dealer in ample time for the early Fall consumer 
demand, a demand which would be heightened if dealer 
and user were sure they were getting new models. 
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George Sappmgton, of 
Oklahoma City, check- 
ing demonstration 
board. Records in plain 
sight have increased 
“demo's” 35 per cent. 
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EXPENSE Cost 
Reserve and special 
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Occupancy ... 5,600 
Salaries (ddm.).... 11,450 
Servicing ......... 2,300 
Automobiles 1,296 
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1927, Gross Sales $217,707 
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We Lose Money!” 


By Ray V. Sutliffe 


F AN electrical dealer is to make money selling appli- 

ances, he must know not only how much it is costing 

him to do business, but also how much merchandise 
he must sell per month or per year in order to cover 
expenses and make a profit. According to George Sap- 
pington of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, it is particularly 
important that a specialty dealer selling through an out- 
side force know how many appliances it is necessary to 
sell in order to break even if the outside organization 
is to be directed with any intelligence. 

Sappington, who sold 1,371 washers (Maytag) last 
year, at a net profit of 9.2 per cent, through a specialty 
sales force of sixteen outside men, knows for example, 
that he must sell seventy-four washers per month in 
order to cover expenses. He figures his washer (less 
sales commissions) as $40.85; his monthly overhead as 
$3,006, and naturally his salesmen must work against 
individual sales quotas which assure a total of seventy- 
four sales per month—plus additional sales which repre- 
sent a net profit. 

February of this year was the only month in which 
sales fell below the safety mark, and February was the 
only month in which the business of the Oklahoma May- 
tag Company failed to show a profit. 

“While the figures I use for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing this principle for the entire year,” states Mr. Sap- 
uington, “I made my first computation in March, right 
after February's showing brought home the need for 
some such method of determining the relation of fixed 
expenses to sales. It seems to me that every dealer in 
the electrical appliance business should set up some sim- 
ilar ‘point of vanishing returns’ end revise it quarterly.” 


WO facts only are needed to determine minimum 

unit sales which can be permitted: average monthly 
expenses over a representative period and gross profit 
per appliance sales less sales commissions which vary 
according to sales. Naturally care must be exercised, if 
the business is diversified, to see that operating expenses 
are properly apportioned to the lines handled. In Sap- 
pington’s case this was quite simple inasmuch as washers 
are the only appliances sold. 
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This Oklahoma City dealer's gross 
PROFIT per washer is $40.85 


His monthly OVERHEAD, less commtis- 
sions, 1s $3,006 


He must SELL 74 washers a month to 


“break even” 


So his 16 salesmen work against in- 
dividual quotas which assure a total of 
74+ SALES PER MONTH—Pflus additional 


sales which represent a net profit. 























Deducting selling commissions from gross margin that 
fixed income for the first quarter of 1928 indicated in 
this case was $40.85 per washer. As monthly expense 
for 1927 was $3,006 he arrived at the conclusion that 
he must sell seventy-four washers a month in order to 
meet expenses. 





Gross margiii per unit... .......0...6.6.. $67.40 
COMMISSIONS. oo ey ences 26.55 
Gross margin less commissions.......... $40.85 


Divided by fixed expenses per month ($3,006) equals 73.5 sales 
per month. 

In common with other dealers one of George Sapping- 
ton’s problems is to keep overhead down and salgs up. 
How well he succeeds is indicated by sales which grossed 
$217,707 for 1927 and returned a net profit of 9.2, as 
previously stated. Commissions and operating expenses 
totaled $72,483 or 33.2 per cent. 

Just as there is a point of “vanishing returns” so like- 
wise there is a point of “maximum returns” according to 
Sappington. He cites as an illustration the experience 
of small manufacturers whose profit continues to increase 
with the expansion of their business up to a certain point. 
When volume is such that operating and selling expenses 
miust be disproportionately increased in order to maintain 
this rate of increase, net profit—per dollar’s worth of 
sales—begins to diminish. 

By this he does not imply that manufacturers or re- 
tailers should rest on their oars once the point of maxi- 
mum returns per invested dollar has been reached, but 
he does use this illustration to explain his own position 
—that of being able to sell, with a limited non-producing 
organization and overhead, a volume of washers which 
have been well beyond the point of vanishing returns 
and well toward the line of maximum net profit. 


:. year, when sales averaged 114 units a month, he 
maintained his headquarters in a modest store on a 
side street. Two light delivery trucks comprised his 
transportation investment. Salesmen must own and oper- 
ate their own cars. They attend to the large majority 
of demonstration deliveries with their own equipment. 
They are required to attend to minor servicing requests 
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from their own customers. 
credit and collection man comprise Sappington’s office 


Two girls and a combined 


force. His washers are displayed in a neighborhood 
dealer’s store on a fixed cost basis of $2 to the dealer 
for every washer sold. Advertising likewise is held to a 
minimum. His expenses in 1927 and their relative per- 
centages follows: 


Per Cent of 


Subject Amount Gross Sales 
Reserve special interest charges $3,200 15 
Occupancy ; 5,600 ra 
Salaries ( Adm.) . 11,450 5.2 
Servicing 2,300 1.0 
Automobiles 1,296 0 
Publicity 1,740 8 
Supplies 83 4 
Depreciation 900 4 
Interest, Insurance and Taxes 4,885 tHE 
Miscellaneous 3,868 1.8 
Commission 36,404 16.8 

$72,447 33.2 


Reviewing this table, it will be seen that Sappington 
has effected economies, compared with a study of national 
averages conducted by Electrical Merchandising about 
twenty months ago, in the operating end of his business. 
Occupancy is 2.5 per cent as against an average cost of 
3.3 per cent submitted by forty-three electrical dealers ; 
administration 5.2 per cent, group average 7.4 per cent. 
Notice also that publicity is held to less than one per cent, 
whereas the permissible figure is usually three times that 
amount. Sappington’s total publicity bill was under 
$2,000. This was sufficient, under the specialty method 
of direct contact with the prospect in her home, plus 
the additional advertising help provided by his manu- 
facturing connection, to make a proper showing in Okla- 
homa City. 

It is worthy of note, as indicative of the cost of selling 
“in tke home” that Sappington’s total overhead, 33.2 
per cent, is close to that (34.22 per cent) of another 
active Maytag dealer, Selmer Stenson of Minneapolis 
and the northwest. Stenson’s operations were reported 
in the August, 1927, issue. 


When it comes to that all-important key man, the field 
supervisor, Sappington does not stint. “These are the 
fellows,” he declares, “who ‘bring home the bacon’.” 
They receive an override commission of $8 per machine 


and an added bonus of $2 on total sales provided their - 


men sell fifty or more washers during any given month. 


NE- worth-while result of Mr. Sappington’s first 
analysis of his basic cost was the establishment of 
his “demonstration board.” This board gives an instant 
check on the status of demonstrations made and pending. 
This consists of a series of hooks, eight to a salesman. 
The objective is for each salesman to keep his hooks 
filled with demonstration tickets. Sappington has found 
that eight demonstrations in process produce an aver- 
age of three sales a week. Prior to the installation of 
this visual method of checking instantly the demonstra- 
tion activities of each man, sales were running just half 
this amount. The slogan, developed after his board had 
proved its worth, therefore reads: “Keep the Rack 
Full and Double Sales.” 

The record card is purposely made as siinple as possible. 
When a salesman obtains a demonstration he enters the 
following information on a 24x4 in. form: Salesman, 
Date Delivered, Model, Serial No., Name, Address, Sold, 
Picked Up. He then hangs this card on one of his 
allotted eight hooks. Space down the center of this 
frame is reserved for the posting of memos to salesmen. 

“Since this system was inaugurated,” says Mr. Sap- 
pington, ‘the number of demonstrations ‘in process’ has 
increased approximately 35 per cent. 

The operation of this board led naturally to another 
sales-boosting idea—the weekly honor. To qualify, a man 
must sell two washers a week. While “high man’ is 
given a material reward the chief incentive to be num- 
bered among the elect is found, as the name implies, in 
the appeal to pride. 

Summarizing the reasons for the rapid rise of this 
Oklahoma dealer to the quarter-billion dollar gross sales 
per year class, we find: First, that he knows just what 
his sales “danger line” is at all times; second, that he is 
holding down overhead ; and third that his men must keep 
the demonstration pot boiling. 








For Rural Sales 


HIS combination sales and serv- 

ice truck, equipped with an elec- 
tric water pump, range and display of 
small appliances most likely to interest 
farm homes, is operated by the Port- 
land Electric Power Company of Port- 
land, Oregon, throughout the rural 
districts of the far western state. 

Its panel sides permit it to be used at 
country fair exhibits and as the men 
who travel with it are equally ready to 
service appliances as to sell them they 
secure entrance into rural homes. 

The small appliance display is on the 
side of the car hidden from view and 
is securely fastened down to prevent 
damage while the car is moving. 
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fs Home 


Service 
a Commercial Activity? 


ing of the Home Service Sub-Committee, Women’s 

Committee, N.E.L.A., on June 3 at Atlantic City. 
The matters discussed and, to all appearances, still un- 
settled, are the place of home service in the central station 
organization and whether or not home service depart- 
ments should make sales. The discussion developed two 
opposing points of view—Public Relations and Com- 
mercial. Pubic Relations maintained that the purpose of 
the home service department is to promote goodwill ; that 
it is a purely educational activity and should be free from 
commercialism. The Commercial people on the other 
hand, replied that home service is a natural outgrowth of 
the commercial department and serves its fullest purpose 
under that department. Home service, it was pointed out, 
is a sales activity, no matter how its functions be dis- 
guised. 

Members favoring Public Relations declared against 
the injection of any commercialism into home service 
programs. One or two members stated in the discussion 
that their respective departments were careful to exclude 
any possible sales propaganda from their home service 
programs. “Our home service people are purposely unin- 
formed on prices of equipment,” said one member, “‘so 
that we can in no way be identified with the selling of 
merchandise and our activities, therefore, are kept on a 
purely educational basis.” 

One of the Commercial women replied that she would 
sell anything in the way of merchandise that the customer 
wanted. “I have seen the president of our company 
himself make a sale when approached by a customer. 
Home service means service to the customer, and I con- 
sider the actual sales transaction, when a customer asks 
for it, as a part of my job.” 

Another member declared that she often made trips to 
the sales floor with women attending her lectures when 
her supervision and advice on purchases were requested 
by these women. 

Ada Bessie Swann, Chairman of the Home Service 
Sub-Committee, presided at the meeting, which opened 
the women’s activities in the Convention program. The 
chairman pointed out, in the discussion, that the line be- 
tween public relations and commercial activities as repre- 
sented by home service work, was so fine that it could not 


A LIVELY discussion marked the close of the meet- 
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HE three-year program of work 
adopted. by the home service sub- 
committee of the N.E.L.A.: 


A. Publicity. 


B. Research and Problems of Elec- 

tricity for Home Use: 

1. Cookery—Developing time and tem- 
perature cooking; oven cooking; can- 
ning with electric range. 

2. Refrigeration—Research on ice box 
foods. 

3. Small appliances — Developing mate- 
rial to make them more popular and 
useful to the home-maker. 


4. Lighting—To be done in consultation 
with lighting specialists of the industry. 


C. Co-operation with Manufacturers 


of Electrical Appliances. 


D. Education—Co-operation with the 
‘Women’s Committee in its work with 
colleges and universities. 


E. Planning an unusual exhibit for 
home service exhibit for 1929 Conven- 
tion. 











be drawn. The two activities are merged in home service 
programs. In promoting electricity’s use in the home, 
goodwill is likewise stimulated. 


EWS of home service activities from all parts of the 

country were reported by the geographical chair- 
men, Florence Chisholm, Malden Electric Company, for 
the New England Division, Mrs. Eva Hawkins Shanks, 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, for the 
Great Lakes Division, Ella Lehr, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company for the Pacific Coast Division, Alice Poirier, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company, for the Canadian 
Division, Mrs. Carol Gray Crawford, Georgia Power 
Company, reported the advisability of using a bungalow 
or modern home for home service work and stated that 
the Iowa Power & Light Company has a model home of 
this type and that there is also one in Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Cecil Harvey, Westchester Lighting Company, 
gave the report for the Metropolitan section. An activity 
of this division during the past year was an offer of 
assistance to central stations in the Metropolitan district 
wishing to establish home service departments. 


ISS Eloise Davidson, Home Economics Counsellor 

for the N.E.L.A., spoke of the need for specifica- 
tions covering equipment for home service laboratories, 
stating that a technical basic specification should be out- 
lined to cover standard equipment for testing or research 
laboratories. Miss Sophie Malicki resolved this sugges- 
tion into a motion for the establishment of a committee 
to work out specifications for efficient laboratories, these 
specifications to be at the disposal of schools or utilities 
planning to set up research laboratories. 
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is PRESSING 


he Need for Action 
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We must create the want for electrical appliances 
and educate the public to make sure they are used 


HE time calls for ac- 

tion along the entire 

sales front of the 
whole electrical industry. 
That is the most important 
message that any man could 
bring from the Commercial Section. It is not only a 
question of the opportunity, which is vast, but of neces- 
sity as real as it is pressing. It is not a question of pre- 
paredness. It is not one of plan. It is not one of internal 
betterment, important as that problem is. It is whether 
or not we are to meet the supremacy challenge of the 
other great industries. 

There can be no question of the fact that the strides 
of others prove our pace is too slow. In many respects 
our market is growing faster than we are. I do not mean 
to criticise the sales efforts of individual companies, nor 
of individual groups. Splendid individual sales and 
advertising campaigns are being carried on. Columns 
are being thrown forward, well ahead of the line of bat- 
tle. But collectively we are not engaged in that unified 
and coherent action which alone holds out the promise 
and the hope of those victorious results to which we are 
fairly entitled. 

The keenest competition of all is not among individual 
manufacturers, but among industrial units. It is aca- 
demic to tell you that, in our fight for sales, we are 
competing with the automobile industry and the whole 
roster of great industries among which the consumer 
distributes his purchases. Why is it that we are not 
making greater headway? There are numerous answers. 
3ut | venture one which few will challenge. 

It is a fact that as an industry we have not organized 
for a powerful and sustained advertising and sales pro- 
motion drive to impregnate the entire consuming public 
with what we call “electrical consciousness.” 

We need this drive, gentlemen. We need it to enhance 
the pulling power of our product advertising, to sell the 
idea of these products in advance, or in conjunction with 
our efforts to sell the products themselves. 

After two years of close observation and participation 
in the work allotted to the Commercial Section, I do feel 


*From report presented at N.E.L.A. Convention at Atlantic 
City, June 4-8, 1928. 
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By J. E. Davidson’ 


Chairman, Commercial National Section, N.E.L.A. 


that definite progress has 
been made toward our ob- 
jective. A year ago we 
were far from satisfied. 
Even now we are far from 
content. But I have high 
hopes that another six months will see the fulfillment of 
our wishes definitely under way. The time is ripe. The 
need for action is pressing. 

In fact, I should like to propose that our rallying cry 
should be “More Kilowatt Hours Per Capita!” To ac- 
complish this, however, Kilowatt Hours must be definitely 
sold. Hence our aim in merchandising must be to create 
a real longing for more electrical appliances, and to place 
the appliances in the hands of our potential customers, 
and make sure that they are used. 

While our part in this program is clear, we cannot rely 
solely upon our own efforts. We must influence and win 
the enthusiastic aid of those who can and who logically 
should back us up. Among them are the Retailers who 
handle, or are in a position to advocate, the purchase and 
use of good electrical appliances. Architects and Builders 
can render invaluable service. Nor have we pushed elec- 
trical advertising—signs, window displays, floodlighting 
and allied opportunities for the greatest possible consump- 
tion of electric current. Until now we have left these 
important matters to the individual initiative of electrical 
manufacturers, and electric light and power companies. 


ROFITS are, of course, desirable but should not be 

our sole aim. Winning new friends and a nationwide, 
non-sectional good-will is of equal and vital importance. 
Worthy electrical appliances in the nation’s homes will 
cause more word-of-mouth comment, and result in more 
friendly feeling than all the pamphlets ever printed and 
all the speeches ever made. But first these appliances 
must be introduced into homes. 

To accomplish these things there must be a concerted 
drive to sell not only appliances but electrical ideas. This 
is sound business and even sounder public policy. Plans 
aimed at such end have justified themselves. Power 
companies have done remarkably well in their urging of 
the wiring of old and new homes. The need for appli- 
ances thus created has been as effectively filled as created. 
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But the surface has barely been scratched. It can truth- 
fully be said that no industry is further from the satura- 
tion point than our own. 

What are we going to do about it? We have had 
numbers of local campaigns and occasional national 
propaganda. During the past year successful schools 
have been conducted by the Electric Advertising, Indus- 
trial Heating, and Commercial Cooking Committees ; 
splendid work has been done 
by the Refrigeration, Domes- 
tic Electric Range, 
Wiring, General Merchandis- 
ing, Lighting, Transportation, 
Customer Relations, Street 
and Highway Lighting, and 
our other committees. 

But our methods have not 
been sufficiently intensive. A 
brief consideration of what 
other industries have been 
doing, and are doing right 
now, will serve as an impres- 
sive object lesson. 

Naturally, we know that 
there is the keenest competi- 
tion for every dollar our cus- 
tomers and our prospects 
have to spend. A quick sur- 
vey of the field conclusively 
demonstrates that such or- 
ganizations as the Ford 
Motor Company, General 
Motors, Palmolive Soap, the 
prominent cigarette manufac- 
turers and other leading in- 
dustries, in their pleas for 
patronage, have far _ out- 
stripped the electric light and 
power business. 

Practically every patron of 

these splendid concerns is a 
logical customer for us. Yet what is the fact? We geta 
much lower proportion of the public’s expenditures than 
almost any other business. Far less essential businesses 
are more progressive than the electrical industry. Shall 
we tamely submit to this? 


NE of the most important examples of guarding an 

industry’s birthright was presented in Chicago in 
April of this year. It was the co-operative campaign of 
131 executives of 44 associations, corporations and other 
factors in the building field. These forward looking men 
have organized what is known as the Home Modernizing 
Bureau of the National Building Industries. They have 
already intelligently attacked the job of modernizing the 
more than 20,000,000 homes in the United States. This 
in itself is a bid for extensive home wiring. 

The builders’ program is illuminating in other ways. 
It provides for the advocating of new structures and the 
stimulation of home-ownership. It offers a mortgage 
plan of borrowing to enable the individual owner to make 
approved additions. Relief of social and unemployment 
conditions is a part of the plan, and provision is made for 
future united action on the part of all factors in the 
building industry—looking toward their common interests 
and prosperity. 

The electric light and power companies could do much 
in getting their share of the consumers’ dollar, by adopt- 
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James E. Davipson 
Vice-President and General Manager, Nebraska 
Power Company, President, N.E.L.A., 1925-26; 
Chairman, Commercial Section, 1926-28. 


ing such a plan. A manifestation of what could be ac- 
complished by such a plan is shown in the marked increase 
in sales of merchandise, resulting from our Co-ordinated 
Advertising Plan of this past year, although adopted by 
but comparatively few electric light and power companies. 

While pointing out to you what others are doing, I 
wish to briefly touch on what we ourselves have done— 
this in spite of the fact that many of you heard of it in 
greater detail yesterday at the: 
Commercial Section session, 
from other speakers. I refer 
to our proposed inter-trade 
recommendations to promote 
good will between the power 
companies and the logical 
outlets of electrical devices. 
This movement got under 
way last November when the 
Commercial National Section 
was requested to formulate 
such General Merchandising 
Principles as it might recom- 
mend, and submit them to the 
Public Policy Committee for 
consideration. 

There had existed con- 
siderable dissatisfaction on 
the part of independent trades 
engaged in the sale of electric 
devices. This was expressed 
in their association journals, 
and to some extent in’ the 
public prints. These com- 
plaints came from the dry 
goods, hardware, - electrical 
and furnishing fields. They 
had criticised companies 
which engage in cut prices, 
premiums, uneconomic de- 
ferred payment terms, and 
the like. 

To overcome these criticisms three joint Trade Con- 
ferences were called. At first the attitude of the com- 
plaints was unfriendly, but discussion, and acquaintance 
with our purposes, brought about a greater appreciation 
of our aims. Consequently we have learned what ideas 
are acceptable to other agencies, and a Declaration of 
Merchandising Principles has been prepared. The inter- 
ests involved are now in accord, and I hope that the 
Principles laid down may be formally adopted. 


E LIVE inan era when business turns whole-heart- 

edly to advertising. It has been employed by great 
public corporations such as the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, as well as the motion pictures, in spite of their wide- 
spread appeal. Securities that show consistent market 
increases are those of organizations that advertise. Even 
the most conservative bankers are not too proud to offer 
their wares in print, and these same financial supervisors 
look askance at the would-be borrower who does not 
advertise his product. 

Unfortunately, it was only during the latter part of 
our commercial year that we were in position to establish 
an Executive Sales Department at National Headquar- 
ters. We have been well rewarded by the time taken and 
the efforts made in selecting the proper man for this im- 
portant position. We point with pride to our selection, 
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who is C. E. Greenwood, known to practically all of you. 
The establishment of this new department at National 
Headquarters will tend toward continuity of action in 
carrying on commercial programs nationally, and will 
make for closer contact between National Headquarters, 
and Geographic Division and State Sections. 

What little we have done thus far proves that we are 
on the right track—that the premise of our plans is sound. 
Expert advertising men have analyzed our problem and 
have pointed the way to its solution. That our plow 
is ready to our hand is not theory but demonstrated fact. 
Fairly distributed among our various factors, the cost of 
what we contemplate would be but negligible as compared 
to the vastness of our industry, almost nothing in view of 
a sound and conservative visualization of our future! 

If we admit the facts—as we reasonably must—why 
should we hesitate longer? Shakespeare reads us a lesson 
when he gives Cassius the line—*The fault, dear Brutus, 





_ in every state and district. 


lies not in our stars, but with ourselves that we are 
underlings.” And the bard likewise reminds us that 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men which taken at the 
flood leads on to fortune.” 

Such a tide is flowing for us today. The moment for 
decision is here. But it must not be a haphazard move- 
ment to which we commit ourselves. Whatever large 
scale campaign we determine to enter upon must be backed 
up by special sales promotion material, thoughtfully pre- 
pared for the requirements of our individual groups. 
There must be a close-knit sales-promotion organization 
A close liaison between our 
field men and our headquarters activities to energize, 
facilitate and dovetail every move we make. 

Gentlemen, forgive me if I seem too ardent. But let 
me urge with all the force of a deep faith, that we adopt 
the master strategy of striking with all the force we 
possess—now ! 








By 
John F. Gilchrist* 


Vice-President, 
Commonwealth Edison 
Company 


mated that between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000 

annually is paid for electrical advertising, of which 
the utilities receive more than two-thirds for electricity, 
it is shown that not over one-third of the business estab- 
lishments of this country are provided with electrical 
displays, so that at the present time, with no raising of 
standards above what is understood and available, the 
potential field if fully developed, would yield at least 
$300,000,000 annually of electrical advertising income, of 
which perhaps $200,000,000 or over ten per cent of the 
present income from sales of electricity by the utilities, 
would be for energy furnished. 

Do we want to bring this kind of advertising to a high 
state of development in our territory, and how can we 
start it? Well, the best way to get electrical advertising 
started in a big way in our areas is to use a liberal amount 
of it ourselves. Were we ourselves doing very much 
more of this kind of advertising, more would be sold to 
the big advertisers of the country more quickly and with 
more profit to those concerned. 

In considering this whole advertising question, it would 
be well to review what other lines of business are spending 
for advertising. A dependable advertising authority 
states that the railroads, for passenger advertising, pay 
from 14 to 4 per cent of passenger receipts; manufac- 
turers of shoes, 4 per cent; building materials, 4 per 
cent; furniture, 5 per cent; food products, 8 per cent; 
machinery and supplies, 5 per cent ; motor cars and trucks, 


DNA scat eteen 5 the fact that it is esti- 





*From an address on electrical Da ag ong delivered at the 
N.E.L.A. Convention, Atlantic Citv, , June 4-8, 1928. 
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Vast market for electric signs waits promotion. 
by increasing appropriations and spending money liberally 


“Use \T Liberally Ourselves” 


Utilities should lead 
for electrical advertising 


2 per cent; automobile accessories, 6 per cent; jewelry, 
11 per cent; ranging up to from 20 to 30 per cent for 
chewing gum and proprietary medicines. A superficial 
investigation leads to the conclusion that public utilities 
do not spend, on the average, 1 per cent of gross, includ- 
ing the development of their own advertising medium. 

In view of the above figures, let us consider the possi- 
bility of taking as much as 3 per cent, one-half to be 
spent in developing and doing electrical advertising and 
the remainder to be spent in other forms of advertising. 


N OTHER words, if one of us happens to have a 

gross annual income of $20,000,000 and at the present 
time is spending, say $200,000 a year on advertising, and 
if it is possible for him to convince himself that it will 
be profitable and desirable to spend an amount equal to 
3 per cent of his gross on advertising, or $600,000 per 
year, half of which he will spend in the kind of advertis- 
ing which he particularly wants to promote, electrical 
advertising, and set this figure of $300,000 up before him, 
it will probably help decidedly in convincing him that 
after all $150,000 or $200,000 for electrical displays and 
their structures and connections is not such an unreason- 
able matter. 

“Use It Liberally Ourselves” is the first rule for the 
development of this very desirable business. Rule No. 2 
will be to convince ourselves that it will be necessary for 
us to stand in the breach in the promotion and develop- 
ment of this business, as it will never materialize in the 
way we would like to see it if we propose to place on the 
builders of displays the entire burden of the development. 
Rule No. 3 would be to form a department to go after 
this business, not as a means of taking care of some pen- 
sioner, but under the direction of a carefully selected, 
able, broad-minded young man who will be big enough 
and broad enough to see where our best interests lie and 
with a sufficient vigor and charm of personality to get his 
ideas adopted. 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928 
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PRINCIPLES » GUIDE 


Power 


Recommended 


N OUR Report of 1927, we presented to you sug- 

gested merchandising standards submitted by the 

National Retail Hardware Dealers Association, fol- 
lowing meetings with representatives of their Association, 
the Retail Furniture Dealers Association, the Associa- 
tion Electragists, and our own. These were taken under 
advisement by a Committee of our Commercial Section 
authorized to proceed with further conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the general merchandising trades. Wider 
interest was shown in the selling activities of the Utilities, 
and in two Joint Trades Conferences held during the 
past year; representatives of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association (the department stores ) ; the National 
Hardware Association (hardware wholesalers) ; and the 
Association of Retail Druggists, have joined with the 
three groups to which previous reference has been made. 

It was the purpose of your representatives to crystal- 
lize the position of the power company in its merchandis- 
ing operations, to try to overcome misunderstandings, 
and to formulate general principles which would facilitate 
common effort by all groups in electrical development. 
Often differences of opinion between groups means sit- 
ting down together, and talking the matter over, and 
applying the rule of common sense. This proved to be 
true among the broad-gaged minds that represented the 
trades at our conferences, and the outcome was a “Defini- 
tion of General Principles.” All six Associations were 
signatory to these Principles. We hold in esteem the 
men who deliberated with us with frankness, and with 
perspective not limited by prejudice. 

I am gratified to announce that the report of the 
Commercial National Section has been favorably acted 
upon by the executives of our Association, and that the 
National Electric Light Association agrees to recom- 
mend these General Principles and will widely promul- 
gate them to its members. 


DEFINITION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


INCE the efforts of the power companies form the 
only continuous means of promoting the sale of 
electrical appliances, we believe the best interests of 
manufacturer, dealer and consumer require the continu- 
ance of the merchandising activities of power companies, 
and that the following general principles should be 
observed : 
] All discussions of the problems of the relations of 
e power companies and dealers selling electrical appli- 


ances must be based upon proper and adequate service to 
the ultimate consumer. 


Z There should be a proper segregation of the account- 
e ing of the merchandising departments of power com- 
panies from their public utility functions and all items of 





*From the report of the General Merchandising Committee ; 
Cc. E. Greenwood, chairman, N.E.L.A. convention, Atlantic City, 
June 4-8, 1928, 
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expense incurred in the merchandising of appliances should 
be charged to the merchandising activities. 


3 It is recognized, however, that expenses incurred in 
e the pioneering of appliances which have not yet met 
with sufficient public acceptance to be merchandise items 
in the stocks of local progressive dealers, and general ad- 
vertising for the development of the market for appliance 
service, should properly be charged to the promotion 
accounts of the power companies and not charged to mer- 
chandising. 


This conference recommends to power companies and 

e independent dealers the necessity of constructive co- 

operation in their local fields for the better development of 
the electrical appliance business. 


| SETTING up what we may term a “Code of Prac- 
tice” in our industry, we have made like accomplish- 
ment of 300 and more other industries in the country, 
and it is of interest to add that over 9,000 corporations, 
individuals, and associations have affixed their signatures 
to the Principles of Business Conduct of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Your Merchandising Committee judged it advisable 
to give clearer interpretation to the industry of its pur- 
pose to make concrete suggestions for higher merchandis- 
ing standards, and presents “Supplemental Principles” 
in selling as a guide to standard practice in the sale of 
electric devices. These have received the indorsement of 
the Executive Committee of the National Commercial 
Section : 


SUGGESTED MERCHANDISING STANDARDS 


l The general sale of electric devices at margins com- 
e mensurate with the cost of selling, is the only sound 
merchandise practice, and is conducive to constructive 
building in the appliance merchandising field. 


2 When combination sales are advisable, adequate mar- 
e gins should govern selling prices. Only the “true 
value” of articles should be stated in the advertising. 


3 Deferred payments in connection with the sale of all 
* merchandise is universal practice, and is accepted by 
sound financial authority and favored by the public. A 
period not exceeding eighteen (18) months is recommended 
as maximum time allowance for load-building devices in the 
pioneering stage; and a period not exceeding fifteen (15) 
months for financing motor-driven devices having general 
public acceptance. Relatively shorter terms, on a self- 
supporting basis, should -be extended on items selling for 
less than $25. A carrying charge for financing service 
should be made in all cases, and an initial payment be 
required large enough to constitute a sale. 


4 The power company is in the merchandising business 
e for the promotion of devices which constitute a medium 
of electric service. There are kindred lines to merchandise, 
which are naturally used in conjunction with the appliances, 
but we suggest it is not desirable for the merchandising 
department of the power company to engage generally in 
the direct sale of non-electric devices. 


We recommend an adequate classification of mer- 
. chandising accounts by our association. 





Krectri cal Refi eration 


Power company brings dealers together 


on co-operative 


SSOCIATED Gas & Electric Systems—Pennsyl- 
vania Group—operating in territory extending 
from Lake Erie to the Maryland Line, found in 

analyzing activities of those agencies to which they might 
look for assistance in electric refrigeration sales that they 
were being hindered in their work and development by 
an evident policy on the part of many dealers whose sales 
talks condemned other refrigeration equipment made by 
nationally known and responsible manufacturers. It was 
found that the average person contemplating the purchase 
of an electric refrigerator naturally talked with two or 
more dealers in such equipment and in each case, instead 
of being told the fundamental advantages of electric re- 
frigeration and the operation and desirable features of 
the one machine under discussion, were frequently given 
a lesson in alleged faults and flaws of other machines 
manufactured by reliable organizations. 

To bring about more healthful and productive conditions 
a meeting was called which included all retail electric 
refrigeration interests in the city. A plan was submitted 
to them for an electric refrigeration week in which they 
were asked to co-operate with the power company in an 
educational exhibit designed to sell electric refrigeration 
on its merits as an. agency to preserve food and protect 
public health. After the usual preliminaries incident to 
bringing together a number of persons who had been 
actively competing with each other on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis over a period of years, it was decided to inaugurate 
the electric refrigeration week for the week of May 14 to 
19. A store of very good location was rented with the 
first floor for display and the second floor for lectures. 
Adequate and attractive decorations were installed and 
the space sub-divided. All makes of refrigerators sold in 
the City of Johnstown, which included Frigidaire, General 
Electric, Copeland, Electrice and Kelvinator, were placed 
on display. 

Miss Avis R. Broadhurst, Director of Home Service, 
Associated Gas & Electric System—Pennsylvania Group 
—was placed in general charge of the activity, while each 
dealer cared for his particular part of the display. In one 
section of the room the power company maintained repre- 
sentatives to answer the questions of customers on the 
installation and operation of electric refrigeration. On 
the second floor daily lectures were conducted throughout 
the week as outlined in the following program: 


Monday-Evening 
“Development of Food Preservation” 
By Sigourney J. Frush, Home Economist of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tuesday-Afternoon 
“Sailing Uncharted Seas” 
By Dr. Lucile Reynolds, of the Federal Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 


educational 


exhibit 


Tuesday-Evening 
“How Uncle Sam Safeguards Your Food” 
By Dr. Lucile Reynolds, of the Federal Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 
W ednesday-Afternoon 
“New Tricks for Old Homes” 
By Sigourney J. Frush, Home Economist of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W ednesday-Evening 
“More Leisure Hours” 
By Sigourney J. Frush, Home Economist of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Thursday-Afternoon 
“Hospitality Begins in the Kitchen” 
By Stewart N. Clarkson, Assistant Director of the National 
Electric Manufacturers’ Association, New York, N. Y. 
Thursday-Evening 
“Both Sides of the Counter” 
By Stewart N. Clarkson, Assistant Director of the National 
Electric Manufacturers’ Association, New York, N. Y. 
I'riday-Afternoon 
“Dangers in the Family Ice-Box” 
By Professor Morrell, of the “Popular Science” Institute 
staff in charge of refrigeration at New York University. 
lriday-Evening 
“Startling Facts About Your Food” 
3y Professor Morrell. 


Considerable publicity was accorded the activity; the 
power company sending out announcements to each cus- 
tomer and publishing newspaper display advertising 
throughout the week. Dealers swung their advertising to 
electric refrigeration week and all dealers’ windows were 
trinmmed .to tie in with the activity. 


The Verdict of the Dealers 


Extracts from letters to Joseph R. English, Commercial 
Manager Associated Gas & Electric System, Johnstown, Pa. 


E BELIEVE that this has been a very timely and 

valuable educational proposition, the results of 
which are going to be felt for quite some time to come. 
We find when coming in contact with the trade that 
everyone that had an opportunity to visit this display is 
very hearty in giving their approval to it and some have 
even suggested that a full electric show would be approved 
by the community. 

We, personally, want to thank your Company for being 
able to combine the competitive interests into a community 
show which we realize would have been an impossibility 
if not sponsored by an unbiased interest. 


L. W. Campbell, 


JoHNsTowN Rapio CoMPANY. 


FTER a lapse of several weeks since we held our 

electric refrigeration educational exhibit, we find 

that in the minds of the public there seems to be less sales 
resistance than ever before. 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 
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Week 


Voted Success 


by Diltvciciay Pa Dealers 











The co-operative refrigeration display in Johnstown, Pa., during Electric Refrigeration Week 


In addition to this, we find that there has grown 
between the different distributors that were in the ex- 
hibit, a much better feeling of co-operation. It seems 
that we are all now striving toward one end and that 
is to promote the sale of electric refrigeration collectively 
rather than individually. 


H. R. Swank, 


SwWANK HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE sole purpose of this show was to give to the 

people of Johnstown an opportunity to see under one 
roof the Electric Refrigerator. As one of the Displayers, 
I am satisfied that we were successful. I spent consider- 
able time at our display during the week and spoke to 
quite a few people. Our booth was in the rear of the 
store, used for the show, and I know the people, by the 
time they came to us, had been looking and listening to 
sales talk about three or four other makes of refrig- 
erators. They seemed just as interested and impressed 
as if one were talking to them in his own store. 

Some sales were made, but one must not judge a show 
of this sort by the immediate orders taken. The interest 
that has been manifested in Electric Refrigerators since 
the show is convincing to us that the show was a success. 


G. F. Succop, 


PENN TRAFFIC COMPANY. 
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S YOU know there is quite a feeling among the mer- 

chants of the country against: public utilities owing 
to their entering the retail field, in many cases it being 
impossible for a dealer to make a living mark-up on the 
merchandise you may feel like selling. We feel that the 
co-operative spirit found in the late show will do more 
to advance the interest of all concerned than anything 
we have ever known. We are quite confident that a 
repetition of the show at least once a year will be very 
gratifying and beneficial to all concerned. 


J.E. Ashcom, 


JoHN THomas & Sons. 


E WISH to advise that we believe that the show 

was successful. This show not only presented to the 
people of Johnstown complete and thorough information 
on the subject of electric refrigeration but we believe that 
it did much in bringing the various dealers closer together 
and instilled in each and every one of them a different 
regard for the Associated Gas & Electric System. Co- 
operative spirit, brought out through this exhibition, will 
do much to advance the cause of electric refrigeration in 
this territory. 


Walter Gilbert, 
JOHNSTOWN REFRIGERATING 
CoMPANY. 









ERY few central-station companies were in the 
merchandising business ten years ago, but recently 

. the number has increased very rapidly, principally 
owing to the fact that the central-station companies are 
realizing the necessity of selling more kilowatt-hours to 
each customer and that the sale of electrical merchandise 
gives the greatest promise of bringing about this result. 

The proper allocation of accounts covering the cost of 
the important subdivisions of these operations has not 
had very much consideration. The classification of 
accounts as it now exists is not sufficiently broad to cover 
what is required by the merchandising manager or the 
executive to provide a complete picture of the situation 
and enable him to know his exact costs. In many in- 
stances merchandising accounts have been combined with 
other accounts, and we frequently find the functions of a 
merchandising department carried on in part by other 
departments in the business without control or super- 
vision by the merchandising or commercial manager. I 
ask you what private business could stand such a con- 
dition for even one year. 

In many cases our stores have been loaded up with 
costs which do not properly belong against the store 
- division of the central-station activity. Part of the rent 
costs charged to merchandising activities should be allo- 
cated against the electricity sales of the company, be- 
cause the company in most instances is required to fur- 
nish reception and display rooms in which the public 
can transact the normal business of electricity supply, 
and at least part of the cost of these rooms should be 
properly charged against electricity sales rather than 
against merchandise sales. 

Another handicap has been the charge for advertising. 
The insistent demands on public utility companies from 
every source, for participation in every class of adver- 
tising known to trade are well known. The sale of 





*Address, “Some Problems fer the Accountants in Merchandise 
and News-Business Expense,” before the N.E.L.A. convention, 
Atlantic City, June 4-8, 1928. 
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Hanpicaps 


By E. W. Lloyd* 


Vice-President, Commonwealth Edison Company 


goods by a merchandising company, with the necessity 
for showing a profit or going into bankruptcy, permits 


the use of only such advertising media as would bring 


profits to his business. 

Another example of improper charges against mer- 
chandise activities has been in connection with that class 
of merchandise known in one case as experimental and 
in another as promotional—for instance, any devices 
using electricity which are strictly in the experimental 
stage and which, if the central-station company did not 
promote and push them, would never be developed. We 
have had many experiences in the past with such appli- 
ances. How many ruefully remember the difficulty of 
selling the early electric iron, the table lamp and the 
electric fan! 

The second instance is the promotional form of mer- 
chandising, where the device has been developed but has 
never had very common acceptance—for instance, heating 
and melting furnaces, commercial cooking and other 
industrial devices. 

The cost of persuading customers to use such devices is 
a way beyond the possible merchandising profit. The 
cost of selling such devices has no place in merchandising 
costs as applied to merchandise of common acceptance, 
such as is usually sold in larger quantities in electrical 
stores. 


NOTHER cost which is frequently charged to mer- 
chandising effort is putting on a campaign for the 
sale of a particular kind or class of merchandise which in 
the last analysis would not be attempted if the company 
carried on any merchandise sales activities in the usual 
acceptance of the word—for instance, such campaigns as 
the placing of kitchen-window ventilating fans, kitchen 
lighting units, the replacement of old lighting fixtures 
in the home with new ones, the installation of wiring for 
more outlets in homes already wired, the development of 
new electrical devices to place the manufacturer in a 
position where he can make enough of them twelve 
months of the year to warrant him making a price the 
public will pay. We have not at all reached the stage 
where the manufacture of such devices is possible on a 
basis of production which will permit the making of a 
price that will encourage use. 

What I am leading up to is this, the accountants in 
our business in developing adequate accounting systems 
should take into consideration the factors above enumer- 
ated; that the charges against simple merchandise that 
has had some customers’ acceptance should be segregated 
from others entirely promotional or experimental in 
character; that they should give consideration to the 
proper allocation of certain costs for rent and other 
overhead costs which have a distinct relation to the sale 
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When central- station merchandising shows a loss it ts 

usually due to accounting methods. Heavy promotional, 

rent and advertising charges now borne by sales depart- 
ments should be allocated to other classifications 

















of merchandise of common acceptance. Storeroom and 
transportation costs, rent, advertising, etc., should be 
scrutinized carefully to determine in what classification 
such charges belong. 

Some complaints have been registered against central- 
station companies for selling goods at a loss. There are 
many angles to this problem, many of these associations 
complaining do not understand. They only know the 
merchandise that has had sufficient customer acceptance 
to permit them to sell it on a par w'th other goods they 
sell at a price which will net them a profit provided the 
local central-station company does not adopt the practice 
of price cutting. We. should in no event continue a 
practice of price cutting, but I do not believe the practice 
is so common as some people think. I believe, on the 
whole, the central-station industry is maintaining prices 
of merchandise on a fair basis. Our critics are not them- 
selves free from criticism on this score. We can, par- 
ticularly in the large cities, refer to the daily advertise- 
ments showing cut prices on many lines of electrical 
merchandise, in many instances much lower than the 
central-station company can sell them. 


i DO not believe there is any excuse at this time for 
central-station companies selling common lines of elec- 
trical merchandise at a loss except in specific cases where 
the device in question has not had sufficient acceptance 
to make it a common article of trade and where if the 
central-station company does not make some effort to 
place it in that position it will never get there. There 
are plenty of such articles being developed every year. 

I think we should discourage the giving of premiums 
of various kinds, but I see no reason why we should 
not follow the accepted practice in the merchandising 
trade for the disposal of merchandise that does not move 
quickly. All merchandising concerns recognize this prin- 
ciple. They also look for leaders to attract people to 
their stores. When merchandise does not move quickly 
they see to it that it will, by cutting the price. It is stand- 
ard accepted practice to carry on seasonal sales on a very 
wide line of goods at prices they advertise as being be- 
low the standard prices. Who is not familiar with the 


January linen, the August fur and the March furniture ° 


sales? Now, this suggestion that we cut prices does 
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not mean that we should cut the price of merchandise 
of standard acceptance, but that we have the right to 
follow accepted practice in merchandise trade, such mer- 
chandise to be legitimately disposed of. 

Another factor is the cost of servicing devices. All 
electrical devices require more or less service from time 
to time, and it is natural that the public call on the cen- 
tral-station company for such service, all of which is part 
of the cost of popularizing the device. Nevertheless. 
not all of this servicing cost should be charged to mer- 
chandising accounts as the central-station company en- 
joys revenue from the sale of electricity from the device 
for long periods of time and if the device is not in use the 
company in question is losing revenue because of this fact. 


IHESE are devices in the promotional stage which 

cannot in the first few years of their development 
carry a merchandise profit. As a recent example, let us 
recall the domestic refrigerating machine and in the re- 
cent past the washing machine, on which we and the man- 
ufacturers have had to incur large losses in order to put 
such devices on a strictly merchandise basis. Some of 
them have not arrived yet. If the central-station compa- 
nies had not placed themselves behind these and similar 
devices with money and service at their command, the 
department and hardware stores would not be able to 
sell them today. Who ever heard of a case where those 
now complaining furnished money to promote any elec- 
trical device? 

[ am sure that if we went out of merchandising neither 
they nor the public would receive the benefit accruing 
when science, invention and the manufacturers are en- 
couraged by the central stations, which help in placing 
in the hands of the public the labor-saving devices that 
are helping in such a large measure to place the Amer- 
ican home on a higher plane and standard of living than 
every before attained. 

We are just entering an epoch of development of the 
industry which demands the sale of more kilowatt-hours, 
and the company whose executive familiarizes himself 
with the full merchandising problem and backs up his 
sales manager not only with money but with intelligent 
teamwork will reap the harvest of more energy sales in 
full measure. 
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Shall 1 Open 
A BRANCH Sv? 







The four Buford stores have the same general ap- 
pearance, both as to window displays and merchan- 
dise arrangement in the store. This simplifies sales 
direction and identifies the chain. 


66 HAT advice would you give a dealer about to 
open a branch store?” was the question asked. 
“Don't,” answered Mr. Buford. 

The Buford Washing Machine Company is known 
throughout the San Joaquin Valley of California for its 
four well-kept stores in Fresno, Merced, Modesto and 
Stockton, from which an extensive washing machine and 
general electrical business is done. From the Fresno 
store alone from 75 to 100 washing machines are sold 
per month, or more than 1,000 in a year. The answer 
was, therefore, that of a man who had a basis for his 
opinions. 

Eleven years ago, in 1917, Mr. Buford came to Fresno 
and opened the first exclusive washing machine store in 
that district. Everyone thought then that it was im- 
possible to make money in one line and said so. Mr. 
Buford, however, chose a location, made himself known, 
built up a personal following, established what he felt 
was a conservative policy, hired salesmen and went out 
after business. He proved that it was possible to make a 
success of a specialty line. Later on he added other 
merchandise—vacuum cleaners, ironers and small appli- 
ances, but the larger equipment, particularly washing 
machines, remained the backbone of his business. 

His policy, established some years ago, was that of a 
small down payment—about $15 on a washing machine— 
with fifteen months to pay, or a shorter period when it 


SU 


By C. Grunsky 


Not unless you know exactly 
what you are in for says T. J. 


Buford, who has four of them 
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was possible to arrange this with the customer. In the 
light of his years of experience he now believes that a 
larger initial payment would save collection troubles. 
Service and personal attention to customers was from the 
beginning the basis upon which the business was built. 
Mr. Buford made his repair shop a model for such work 
and soon gained a reputation of being able to take care 
of any repair on any machine. Parts were kept for all 
makes and a refinishing room made it possible to com- 
plete the job so that the rebuilt machine looked, as well 
as acted, like new. 

This repair service not only has built up an enviable 
reputation for his firm and brought it many custofmers, 
but it also gives elasticity to the sales department, making 
it possible to take in trade-ins which can then be refin- 
ished and sold as reconditioned machines at a good profit. 
Of course, the allowance on these is sufficiently small so 
that it is possible to charge the full expense of overhead 
against them and still get the money out. 

The charge for servicing is small. There is, of course, 
a time guarantee with new machines—and even after this 
has run out, small repairs are made free of charge. 
When no claim can be advanced for free service, a mini- 
mum charge of 50c. is made. Service is also given on 
reconditioned machines, but no time guarantee is made. 

Frequently, the sale of a second-hand machine has led 
later on to the sale of a more expensive new one to the 
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Buford (center, without a hat) regularly demonstrates electric washers in front of his Fresno, 
California, store. The mechanical washlady at the left, laboring over an old-fashioned washtub, 
has come to be associated with all his branch stores. 


same party, with the original appliance taken in again as 
a trade-in at a greatly reduced figure. In general, the 
service policy of the store has been its great tool in 
building up business, making friends who have in turn 
brought in their friends and who have themselves re- 
turned later to make further purchases. There are many 
instances on record where the Buford company has sold 
washing machines to the children of former customers. 
In one not unusual case, six machines were sold to mem- 
bers of one family. 

[t was not long before appeals began to come that Mr. 
suford should expand his interests into other districts, 
so that in the course of time three other branches were 
opened, in every way duplicating the store in Fresno. 
The Fresno store had long been distinguished by the 
mechanical figure of a wash woman scrubbing up and 
down over a washboard which stands in the entranceway. 
This was duplicated for the other stores and now four 
washladies illustrate the need for relieving women of 
drudgery in-all parts of the San Joaquin Valley. 

In the experience of building up each of these branches, 
to a successful operating business in itself, Mr. Buford 
has learned much about the problems of branch stores. 
For the establishment of a second outlet, or a third or 
fourth, does not mean merely the extension of the busi- 
ness along exactly the same lines as the original store—it 
involves fresh problems and difficulties, many of them 
so great that in Mr. Buford’s opinion, the dealer who 
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understands them in advance might well hesitate in the 
undertaking. 

Usually the owner of a successful store is impressed 
with the advantage of ordering in larger quantities of- 
fered by increasing the volume of his business through 
tapping a new territory. He is flattered by the fact that 
the manufacturer wants him to undertake the conquest 
of a field never before satisfactorily covered and his van- 
ity is pleased at the thought of standing at the head of 
a group of stores. He figures that many items of his 
overhead will remain stationary, while income will in- 
crease and that therefore the margin of his net profit 
will be higher. 

All these desirable results are possible but let no one 
think they are easy. The best that can be said is that 
they may be attained after an arduous effort in building 
up the business from the bottom up in each new commu- 
nity. The task will be easier in some ways than the 
building of his original business, but in many ways it will 
be harder. For the personal effort which spelled the suc- 
cess of his initial undertaking will not be there. 

After all, the personal element is the foundation stone 
upon which every business is built. In founding the 
parent store, the owner himself was a citizen of the com- 
munity; his wife and children lived as neighbors to his 
customers; he belonged to lodges and clubs and civic 
committees ; his own personality had come to mean some- 
thing in the minds of those with whom he dealt. Even 
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though he might delegate the actual selling to others, 
those who purchased from his shop felt that they were 
dealing with a person whom they knew and, because of 


his reputation built up through all theseyégntacts, whom 
they trusted. - y% 4 

All this is missing in the case of the branch store. 
Not to mention the fact that no manager ever gives quite 
the same personal attention to the development of a busi- 
ness as does the proprietor, there still remains the fact 
that in the new location, the branch store is competing 
with dealers who have all the personal contacts which he 
as a newcomer lacks. His rivals, too, have wives and 
children whose friends are less likely to become his cus- 
tomers; the other merchants are real human beings to 
their customers, while he in his delegated representation 
has faded to some of the cold impersonality of a “cor- 
poration.” 

Many of the fancied advantages of extending the scope 
of the business also disappear when examined in the light 
of experience. A branch store means a new corps of 
salesmen, always a difficult point, and what is more, a 


corps of salesmen somewhat less under personal super- 
vision than those in the home district. The dealer is apt 
to find that more poor sales are made in the new territory 
than in his original district and that he is saddled with 
unsatisfactory accounts which have to be followed up. 

Servicing also becomes an additional problem the larger 
the area over which sales are made. In fact, Mr. Bu- 
ford’s experience has been that the first effect of estab- 
lishing a branch store is to raise the overhead. Overhead 
remains high until gradually the new business is built up 
until it carries itself; a long process when the personal 
influence of the owner can be exerted only at a distance. 
Then and only then, the advantages of lower prices in 
buying begin to make themselves felt. 

This does not mean that Mr. Buford does not see 
circumstances under which branch stores may be, and 
are, profitable; but he does feel that no dealer should 
go into a new field until he appreciates the pitfalls as well 
as the advantages of his course. A very careful analysis 
of the situation, a good manager and a willingness to 
wait for profits are among the essentials required. 











at Association Island, Aug. 2 to 7, has been prepared 

under the direction of the League Council, headed by 
J. E. North, Chairman. So that it may adequately cover 
those things of greatest interest to leagues, all have been 
asked to assist in its preparation by indicating what subjects 
they would like included. 

In the building of the program, two main subjects have 
been kept in mind: (1) To report on plans, experiences, 
developments and results of league activities carried on dur- 
ing the past twelve months; (2) to give the league represen- 
tatives a picture of changes in national thinking and working, 
both inside and outside our industry. This latter will be 
effected through addresses by speakers of national prominence 
in their respective lines of work. 

The conference will open on Thursday afternoon, Aug. 2, 
with flag raising exercises at 2.30 p.m. The chairman of the 
League Council will welcome delegates and the program 
committee considers itself most fortunate this year in having 
acceptance from C. L. Collens, Vice-President, Policies Divi- 
sion, N.E.M.A., to make the opening address, taking as his 
subject, “The Spirit of the Island.” 

The actual business meetings will start with the Thurs- 
day evening session and be continued morning and evening 
until Tuesday noon, Aug. 7. The afternoons and the inter- 
vening Sunday will be devoted to rest and recreation. 

The program has been built around the four main phases 
of electrical industry development as conducted by leagues— 
wiring, lighting, appliances and industrial. 

Thursday Afternoon, August 2 


Address of Welcome—J. E. North, Chairman, League 
Council. 

Address—“The Spirit of the Island”—C. L. Collens, Vice- 
President, Policies Division, N.E.M.A. 


i ee business program for Camp Co-operation VIII, 


Opening Remarks—W. W. Freeman, President, The Soci- 
ety for Electrical Development. 

Report of the League Council—J. E. North, Chairman. 

Electrical Industry Sales Conference—W. E. Sprackling, 
Chairman. 


Thursday Evening, August 2 


PROMOTION OF WIRING BUSINESS 
Friday Morning, August 3 


The Place of the Red Seal in the Program Adequately to 
Wire the Homes of America—S. A. Dennis. 
Status of Red Seal Today—B. Badrian. 








Industry Problems Broadly Covered 
in Program for Camp Co-operation VIII 


The National Red Seal Specification—Its Possibilities. 
Conspicuous Examples of Red Seal Accomplishments : 
Electrical Extension Bureau of Detroit—C. C. Monroe. 
California Electrical Bureau— 
Electrical League of Chattanooga—E. W. Hane. 
Electrical League of Youngstown—E. J. Beil. 
Friday Evening, August 3 

The Plan for Further Broadening the Electrical Market— 
J. E. North. 

The Home Modernization Movement. 

Why I Consider the Securing of Business the Most Impor- 
tant Part of an Electrical Enterprise (prominent central sta- 
tion official). 

PROMOTION OF LIGHTING BUSINESS 
Saturday Morning, August 4 

The Year in Lighting. 

The Franklin Specification for Lighting of Commercial 
and Industrial Interiors—-Report of Industry Committee. 

Results Obtained in Chicago—E. B. Tillson. 

Saturday Evening, August 4 

The Buying Habits of the Electricity Using Public—Dr. 
Paul T. Cherington. 

The Future of Associations as a Useful Instrument—Hugh 


P. Baker, Manager, Trade Assoc. Dept., U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Sunday, August 5 
Rest and Recreation. 


Address after supper under the elm by speaker of national 
prominence. 


PROMOTION OF APPLIANCE BUSINESS 
Monday Morning, August 6 
Intertrade Merchandising Problems—C. E. Greenwood, 
Commercial Director, N.E.L.A. 
Reasons Why Appliances Don’t Sell. 
Tuis BUSINESS OF SELLING APPLIANCES 
S. J. Ryan, President, Rines Bros. Co., Portland,* Maine. 
Monday Evening, August 6 
League Managers Session. Open Forum. 
PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
Tuesday Morning, August 7 
Promotion of Industrial Business by Leagues. 


Practical Application of information obtained at Camp 
Co-operation VIII. 
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you have built up in the electrical industry and see 
how they fit in with the demands of good mer- 
chandising. You have built up your systems on (1) more 
or less complete lines of articles; (2) an indicated retail 
price for each of these articles; (3) special demonstra- 
tions for the particular pushing of each line; (4) 


ET us look at the methods of retail distribution which 


extensive advertising to build up a demand for your 


particular articles and for your name in general. 

This system brings it about that you simply have to 
bring your articles into a store, be given floor space, 
and sales result. Prices are made, the demonstrator 
demonstrates, the public demands, and the supply is at 
hand. It is all very complete and very well worked out, 
and it is the easiest way for the storekeper. And it 
works. Evidences of this are available at every hand. 
I need not go into this any further in such a gathering, 
for I know you are all familiar with it. I can therefore 
turn immediately to the problem of adapting this system 
to the necessities of good merchandising. 

Now, when your system is introduced into a store it 
brings about several grave difficulties. from a merchan- 
dising point of view: 


IRST, it brings about a duplication of similar articles 

if several lines are carried which really do not add to 
the customer’s range of choice. This means more display 
space, difficulty of keeping in stock on the increased 
range of items, confusion in the stockroom, a multiplicity 
of many small orders. All this means that a store is 
apt to be sold out on its best-selling articles. 

Second comes the difficulty of bringing a customer to 
a rapid and certain choice. Why this toaster against 
that at the same price? The more she sees, the more 
uncertain she becomes. You attempt to meet this with 
your expert demonstrators, who can talk with conviction 
on the small conveniences and the hidden excellences 
of different devices; but when several demonstrators 
demonstrate conflicting excellences the confusion of the 
customer ends in rapid flight. 





_*From an address delivered at the N.E.L.A. Convention, Atlantic 
City, June 4-8, 1928. 
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INES and OurLets 


By Oswald W. Knauth* 


Vice-President, R. H. Macy & Company 
New York City 


Third, your extensive advertising certainly familiar- 
izes the public with your name and makes for ease of 
selling, unless the customer happens to bump into a rival 
display and demonstrator first. Then anything may 
happen. The demonstrator may play fair and sell rival 
goods, or may enter into a rapid supersales argument, 
or may disparage the other line and thus cast a doubt 
over electrical goods in general from which we all suffer. 
All this is impossible to control. 

Fourth, is your practice of naming the retail price in 
advance. This is the easy way. But it is impossible 
from the point of view of really good merchandising— 
partly, as shown above, because the costs of merchandis- 
ing are not fixed, but widely different; more especially, 
however, because the naming of the best retail price is 
a difficult matter and cannot be done at long range. 


COME then to the conclusion that your system of 

selling is incompatible with the best merchandising 
practice. It may be effective for the small store in a 
small town. But it conflicts fundamentally with the 
necessities of large scale, economical and efficient mer- 
chandising practice. And a more effective way out must 
be found. 

Before closing I want to add a few remarks in regard 
to the burning problem of public utility retailing of elec- 
trical goods. I do not take this problem of competition 
as seriously as some of my colleagues, for it has been my 
observation that the public utility methods of merchan- 
dising are so clumsy that they cannot be a menace to us, 
in spite of their many advantages, as long as we are as 
expert as we must be. Moreover, this public utility com- 
petition is not a national problem, because practices vary 
widely in different localities. Even were it dangerous, | 
cannot see on what grounds we as retailers can prevent 
public utilities from going into retailing or attempt to 
dictate to them what their policies should be. 

But I do raise one question with all earnestness to 
those who guide public utility policies. As I take it, you 
are interested in the sale of electrical goods, not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of increasing the consumption 
of energy. If this is the case, would you not be wiser 
and more successful if you studied the question of in- 
creasing these sales through the existing retail organiza- 
tions, whose outlets are widespread and well-established, 
rather than add a single or several retail outlets, whose 
sales are an insignificant part of the total? Your present 
methods irritate and annoy the retailers who must make 
their living out of distribution alone. Why create this 
ill will? Would it not be more effective to study how 
to help them increase their distribution, so that increased 
energy will be consumed? And are there not greater 
possibilities of such increase than by setting up a rival 
distributing system of your own? 
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We Can’t Afford to Junk Trade-Ins 


(Continued from page 61) 


oiled and greased and is ready for more years of faithful 
service. Ora set of good rollers taken from one washer 
are “grafted” on another which the men are preparing for 
its second venture into the world. 

Gardner is so equipped that he found it profitable last 
year to buy 1,500 traded-in washers from local dealers, 
jobbers and manufacturers, refinishing, dismantling and 
repairing these along with the 360 taken in from his own 
customers. One large department store supplied 100 
such machines during 1927. These were bought for 
about $10 apiece and Gardner believes that through this 
service he is helping to solve the washer trade-in problem 
of other Pittsburgh dealers. His trade-in allowance 
reduces their loss from the amount customarily allowed 
to the consumer and relieves them of the trouble of dis- 
posing of second-hand machines. Considerable equip- 
ment is necessary if the job of reconditioning is to be 
economically done and Gardner’s co-operative set-up is 
particularly successful because ke has it. But he believes 
that it would not be difficult for a large dealer, having a 
considerable number of trade-ins, to handle his own 
reconditioning work. 

Gardner is by no means limited to the sale of recon- 
ditioned machines. In addition he retrieves many spare 
parts from dismantled machines and has found that these 
are in considerable demand by both local dealers and 
retail users. The washers in which he specializes 
( Coffield-Thor-Eden-Graybar) have been sold in large 
quantities in and around the Smoky City. At first, spare 
parts were merely incidental to his rebuilt business. Fifty 
per cent of his trade-in washers were dismantled to sup- 
ply spare parts to the remaining machines which were 
reconditioned. But all of the spare parts were not used 
in this way and a considerable stock of good rollers, 
casters, gears, etc., accumulated. Now tke sale of cleaned 
and butfed parts from the dismantled machines is a larger 
item in his business than the sale of rebuilt machines. 

In 1927 he sold $41,950 worth of new washers, $21,050 
in rebuilts and more than $75,000 worth of parts taken 
from dismantled trade-ins! His total merchandise sales 
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Gardner's sales floor 
is at street level, his 
reconditioning plant, 
storeroom and office 
is on the second and 
third floors of his 
building on Stanwix 
Street. 











for the year, including both new and rebuilt cleaners and 
washers, small appliances and parts, totalled $150,000. 

Gardner also reconditions washers for other dealers. 
He charges about $15 for such jobs, depending upon the 
actual work involved and repair parts needed. 


HE sales department of this dealer, handling as it. 

does both rebuilt and new washers, is interesting. 
Three men work in the Pittsburgh district on salaries of 
$65 per month, $10 guaranteed travelling expenses and 
5 per cent commission on the sale of new washing ma- 
chines. The commission on washers is cut to 3 per cent 
if the leads originate in the store or are turned over to 
the men by a service man. The same commission sched- 
ule applies to trade-in, rebuilt washer sales. 

All rebuilt washers sold by the men are guaranteed for 
one year. If they fail to give satisfaction in the home 
they are not repaired but are taken back and another 
rebuilt machine substituted. Gardner often takes his own 
rebuilts in trade when a customer becomes sufficiently 
enthusiastic to permit the sale of a brand new model. 

‘‘Jeopardize the market for new washers when we sell 
a rebuilt? No!” says Gardner. “We make sure, before 
we broach the subject of reconditioned machines that 
there is absolutely no chance of selling a new machine. 
It is surprising the number of people there are in Pitts- 
burgh who really cannot be induced to buy a $100 or $150 
washer but who are excellent prospects for rebuilt ma- 
chines at about $60. We merely snap up sales which 
would otherwise take years to complete, rid the market of 
trade-ins, and in nine out of ten cases the rebuilt sells a 
new machine for us inside of two years.” 


ERVICE is a big factor in Gardner’s business. With 

respect to it his company is also somewhat out of the 
ordinary run. As he has contracted with four washing 
machine representatives to take care of fully 120,000 
machines in Allegheny County his methods of handling 
men and calls is necessarily efficient. Similar contract 
work is also handled for a number of local dealers. 

There are six men in his service division. Pittsburgh 
is divided into four districts and a man is assigned to 
each district. Thus, four men report at the shop at 
8 A.M. each day, pick up fifteen or twenty service request 
cards and leave at 8:30 for their districts in trucks 
equipped with what Gardner calls “pick-up” bodies. 
These are light trucks with compartments for repair parts 
and space in which a complete washer may be placed for 
transportation to the shop if repairs are extensive. Ninety 
per cent of all washer repairs have been made in homes 
and the four men make about 100 calls per day. 

One man sits at a telephone in the office throughout the 
day and receives service calls, recording these on suitable 
cards and sorting these cards into districts. Each field 
man is required to telephone from his district at noon to 
pick up calls which may come in after he leaves the shop. 
The remaining service man stays in the shop, on call for 
emergency jobs. He handles such rush calls in a motor- 
cycle side-car which costs Gardner one-third less than his 
delivery trucks to maintain and makes better time. 
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nN July and August, people live outdoors. But they still need elec- 
trical merchandise. Flashlights for every purpose, small washers to lighten 
the task of summer-camp laundering; portable cooking devices to permit 
greater time in the open; fans to bring comfort on still summer nights; 
portable radio—all will add to the enjoyment of a vacation at the shore or 
in the mountains. Advertise with the summer resorts; use space in the sport 
sections of the newspapers. In summer, comfort and convenience are in 
demand! And the electrical merchant has comfort and convenience for sale. 
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A new appeal to men — the Detachable 

Handle feature which makes it possible 

for motorists to clean the inside of their 

cars thoroughly, quickly and easily, with 

the same Eureka that gives such superior 
service in the home. 








EVERY 8th DOMESTIC USER OF 
ELECTRICITY OWNS A EUREKA 


Every Eureka sale — approximating a total of 
300,000 units annually — is influenced directly or 
indirectly by the word-of-mouth endorsement of 
more than 2,000,000 women who own and use 
Grand Prize Eurekas. 


So strongly has the “High-Vacuum” principle of 
cleaning become entrenched in American homes 
that every eighth residential user of electricity today 
is a Eureka owner. And of all electric cleaners now 
in use, One in every four is a Grand Prize Eureka. 


Users Create New Buyers 


Every year the choice of thousands of new 
buyers is guided by what neighbor says to neigh- 
bor and friend tells friend about the Eureka. This 
powerful tide of invisible advertising costs Eureka 
dealers not a penny. It is advertising that money 
cannot buy—yet it is an all-important factor in 
the steadily growing sales volume and profit from 
the Eureka franchise. 


Dealers simply cannot obtain these advantages in 
any cheap, non-advertised cleaner with small or 
locai distribution. Eureka, by contrast with such 
cleaners, not only is known wherever electric cur- 


THE NEW 











EVERY 4th ELECTRIC CLEANER 
USED IN AMERICA IS A EUREKA 


rent goes, but is backed by a strong, continuous 
program of both national and direct advertising. 


Since the advent of the new Model 11 Eureka, 
Combination Home and Automobile Cleaner, 
.the Eureka dealer franchise presents even greater 
opportunity than ever before for substantial and 
permanent profit. 


Now—A New Appeal To Men 


The convertible feature (Detachable Handle) 
has extended the application of “Super-Suction” 
to many new uses—has created an entirely new 
appeal to men—has given Eureka representatives 
a unique advantage in approaching prospective 
buyers — has made possible a more spectacular 
demonstration, and quicker, easier sales in larger 
volume. 


If you are interested in duplicating in your 
territory the achievement of other Eureka dealers, 
write or wire the factory for information. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia. 


MODEL itl 


EK 


CLEANER — 


Gets 
More 
“Dirt 














An amazing new con- 
venience forthe home 
—the convertible 
Model 11 Eureka, 
which cleans stairs, 
closets,cupboardsand 
other hard-to-get-at 
places as easily as it 
cleans floor coverings. 
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Home 


Glimpses of the Home Service Depart- 
ment of the Malden Electric, Malden, 
Mass., housed in the company’s new 


building. 


(Above) General 
view of the depart- 
ment where mstruc- 
tions and demon- 
strations are given 
on washers, refrig- 
erators, kitchenaids, 
dishwasher, ironer 
and range. 





























Service 


(Left) Miss Florence G. Chisholm, 
Director, at her desk. The new quar- 
ters for this activity at Malden include 
not only the rooms shown, but also a 
lecture hall seating 300. 





(Left, top) Mrs. 
Schaffner of the 
department is just 
about to remove a 
dinner from the 
electric range. 


(Left, below) Miss 
Chisholm and two 
assistants ™m con- 
ference over a new 
toaster. 
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Electrical 


Merchandising’s 


program for 


Trade Progress 


1. Spotlight the outlet. 
2. Light up the half-dark homes. 


3. Eliminate the menace of sub-standard 
devices. 


4. A central-station commercial policy 
which promotes dealer prosperity. 


5. Dealer policy that promotes the broad 
interests of the industry. And this 
applies to non-electrical as well as to 
electrical dealers. 


6. Greater advertising support toward 
winning the public to electrical appli- 
ances by central stations, manufac- 
turers and dealers. 























Some Thoughts from the 
Hot Springs Meetings 


D ir busily engaged in keeping store in the 


home town and selling electrical appliances to 

— John and Mary are naturally not much interested 
in national conventions of manufacturers and jobbers. 
But the recent meeting of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association and the National Electrical Whole- 
salers Association, both at Hot Springs, have a bearing 
on the electrical market nevertheless. And here are two 
points worth considering: 

One—Nema consists of four groups—manufacturers 
of apparatus, supplies, radio and appliances. The Ap- 
pliance Division was recently formed and at present 
embraces heating devices, fans, ranges and water heaters. 
It should also include the clothes washer, vacuum 
cleaner, ironer and refrigerator. For at present each 
little group is running around in its own little circle 
yet they all have the common problem of selling the 
American public the electrical idea. They all are vitally 
concerned with the development of a more effective and 
prosperous distribution for electrical household appli- 
ances. They should be working together in their pur- 
poses, plans and programs. It would be good for the 
dealer if all these manufacturers were in one association, 
helping each other study the market and standardize 
practices. . 

Two—The jobbers association has long been in the 
doldrums. The jobber, once a major force in the 
marketing of electrical appliances, has drifted out of it 
to a considerable extent. At this last meeting determined 
effort was made to revitalize the association by bringing 
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in the many independent jobbers and giving them more 
power and interest and the jobber plans to become a 
larger factor in the appliance line through his skill as 
a warehouser and distributor. He believes that as more 
appliances become staple, he will play a larger part. 

If these manufacturers and wholesalers can help the 
appliance business by action of this kind, it is worth the 
dealer’s trouble to urge prompt and vigorous action, as 
he talks to the salesmen who call upon him at his store. 
For the salesman will report it to the boss, and this will 
stimulate the jobber and the manufacturer both to get 
on with the job. 





Something to Worry About 


, NHOSE electrical merchants who spend their bright- 
est waking hours in searching for new things to 
worry about and more castigatory methods of 

worrying about them, will take painful pleasure in the 
announcement that Montgomery Ward & Company, the 
mail order house, plans to establish a nation-wide chain 
of 1,500 retail stores in which one of the leading lines 
will be electrical household appliances. 

This will be real competition. Montgomery Ward & 
Company know how to appeal to the public. Last year 
the firm did in the neighborhood of $250,000,000 of 
business by mail. Their experimental stores have demon- 
strated that an annual volume of $350,000 each is quite 
possible. This year they expect to have 150 of these 
$350,000 stores going, which means $52,500,000 a year 
of sales, and when the 1,500 stores are in operation the 
turnover will be over $500,000,000 a year. With appli- 
ances as one of the eight leading lines to be carried, you 
may make your own guess as to the amount of electrical 
merchandise they will sell. 

Montgomery Ward stores will have only two actual 
advantages over the independent merchant—price and 
prestige. Mr. Smart Independent Dealer will begin at 
one to devise ways and means for equalizing these fac- 
tors. Mr. Kantdooit Dealer will sit down and moan. 


W hat Price Propaganda? 
I: REPORTING the synthetic investigation of the 





power companies in Washington, one of our more 
saffron newspapers shrieks in anguish that “Each of 
us is taxed to provide funds used against us by a propa- 
ganda and lobby organization . $1,144,000. 
All this money comes from out of the rates collected from 
the household consumers.” 

This same newspaper carries many pages of depart- 
ment store advertising each day. Its rates for this space 
is about $1,200 per page—Sundays, about $1,600 per 
page. From one big store it may receive as much as 
$100,000 in a year: from all the department stores in its 
territory its annual advertising receipts are certainly in 
excess of the $1,144,000 which it claims was spent this 
year by the electric utilities for propaganda. 

But you do not find it referring to its advertising re- 
ceipts as a “tax” upon the purchasers of department store 
merchandise. Indeed not. Honest advertising is a legiti- 
mate part of business expense. Propaganda and lobbying 
are something else again. 

Despite the obvious bias of this view, it is correct. The 
utilities made the mistake of trying to crawl under the 
tent instead of buying a ticket at the main entrance. 
They have been caught in an awkward posture and are 
now being belabored in the obvious sector of their anat- 
omy with a tent stake. 

Maybe they'll know better next time. 
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Above: A modernistic semi-indirect de- 
sign shown by the Globe Lighting Fixture 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 


Below: Wall .bracket by 
Owen Walsh Mfg. Co., New 
York. Base in a pineapple 
design holds the glass plates 
forming the shield. This 
bracket like the ceiling fix- 
ture above combines, in the 
best style of modernism, good 
lumination with simplicity 
and harmony of design. 


New 
IFE 


Modern art designs, use 
outstanding features of 





HE fixture exhibition of the Artistic Lighting 

Equipment Association held in Chicago last month 

deserved a far larger attendance. Lighting fixtures 
affect directly or indirectly the business of nearly every 
electrical trade group, and this exhibition was of interest 
and importance to the entire electrical industry, of im- 
portance because it held the promise of new life in the 
fixture business and larger sales for everything connected 
with lighting. 

Modern art, founded on steel girders, skyscrapers, 
straight lines and absence of meaningless decoration, is 
rapidly winning acceptance as applied to the fittings of 
the American home. It was the application of the spirit 
of modern art to lighting fixture design which made this 




















Bh con, exhibition of the highest 
e VN. significance. 
‘ on Left: Modern decora- Not all the manufac- 
femnd tion on a fixture with turers showing have gone 
S ball-type lamps un- 


in for modernism, but it 
was striking that those 
manufacturers showing 
the new designs were the 
manufacturers whose ex- 
hibits were the most 
crowded and whose sales- 
men seemed most busy. 
Furthermore, fixture 
manudacturers have in 
these modernist styles 
joined art with illumina- 
tion. Most of the mod- 
ern fixtures shown 
were conspicuous for 
good illumination quali- 
ties. Without exception, 


shaded. Shown by 

the Incandescent 

Supply Co., 
New York. 
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Right: An interesting and new 
type of ceiling fixture shown by 
Shapiro and Aronson, New York. 
The decorated glass plate diffuses 
the light from a single lamp of 
high intensity. Being flat this 
type of reflector does not break 
the ceiling line of the room, a 
desirable factor when the room 
is of only moderate height. 
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i of color and glass shades Below: Color adds to the attractiveness 
l of this fixture by Lightolier, New York. 

. : A baa bake The glass shade is decorated with a pat- 

q the Chicago Ex hibition tern mm many hues. Distinctively different, 


this design adapts the modern style for 
any type of interior. 

they made provision for shading the 
light sources. 

These new modernist fixtures are not 
cheap fixtures. Wall brackets are priced 
from $40 up. Ceiling fixtures from $75 
up, and, in quality of material employed, 





I! as well as design and finish, look the 
be money. 
F The exhibition, on the whole, was 


characterized by the absence of fixtures 
made only for price. Judging from this 
showing fixtures not only tend to be bet- 
ter, but are being priced on the level of 
} their value. This will have a wholesome 
effect if the dealer wiil respond and 
_make an effort to sell good fixtures in- 
stead of cheaper — , Above: Ceiling fixture by 
While modernist fixture designs at- Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. 
tracted the greatest attention, there Co., Chicago. Decorative 
supports hold the glass 


sheets which compose the 
reflector. 


Below: Made to the 
Franklin Specifica- 
tions, this fixture by 
Robert Findley Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, provides 
the best in illumination 
and yet ts notably dec- 
orative. 





Below: An mteresting crystal chande- 
hier by William R. Noe & Sons, New 
York. Single light, ten inches over all. 


eas Se sees 


Above: Five-light fixture in antique 
gold and colors by Artcraft Metal 
Stamping Corp., Brooklyn. While 
traditional in style, this piece shows 
the modern influence by an appear- 
ance of strength without heaviness. 
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Below: The decorated glass shields 
are removable in this fixture by 
R. Williamson & Co., Chicago. A 
convenience outlet in the center is 
easily accessible. 








Right: Candles are 


still much used as I 
) 


shown by the fix- 
tures on these 
pages. (Right) By 
New York Light- 
mg Fixture Com- 
pany mn burnt ivory 


and gold, 


Below: Pewter and 
gold are used with 
a rich effect in this 
chandelier by the 
Halcolite Company, 
Vew York. 





Below: In this chandelier by the 
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Above: Dresden flow- 
ers, crystal and gold 
bronse are used in this 
highly ornate fixture 
by the Rialto Import 
Corp., New York. 





Above: Candle type chandelier of 
pleasing design with pendant crys- 
tals by Franklin Mfg.Co., Cleveland. 


Star Chandelier Company, New 
York, the wide shade is of mica 
with hand-painted and decorated 
panels. 








were many fixture designs in the more traditional styles, 
highly appealing in the tastefulness of design and high quality 
of construction and finish. Also interesting were the examples 
which tended to combine the modern tendency, especially in the 
use of colors, with more traditional forms. 
seemed especially salable in that they will appeal to the desire 
for something new and yet are not too radical a departure from 
accepted styles and types. 

The introduction of new lighting fixture styles comes at a 
most opportune time in view of the growing need for refixturing. 
Refixturing, although it has made considerable progress in some 
sections of the country, has not hit the popular fancy. Un- 


These fixtures 


doubtedly one of the reasons for this is that 
the fixtures offered have not been different 
enough from the old to stimulate a real desire 
for it. 

lixtures are style merchandise and the sale 
of style merchandise can only be stimulated by 
creative activity on the part of the producers. 
This Chicago exhibition gives rise to the hope 
that fixture designers are seizing the oppor- 
tunity to be really creative. Genuinely new 
and distinctive designs will in this, as in other 
fields, create their own market. People will 
discard their obsolete fixtures when they have 
been shown lighting equipment that is new, 
different and in designs which they genuinely 
want. 


4 VERY town has a class of people who 
spend money and who set styles. These 
people buy the new cars. They lead in social 
social activities. They were the first to equip 
their homes with electric refrigeration and 
electric oil heating equipment. Today they are 
buying modern furniture and draperies and 
are setting the style for this new trend in 
interior decoration. These people will buy 
new fixtures that are as new and smart in de- 
sign as the new furniture, the new car, the 
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Below: Antique gold and poly- 
chrome give a subdued richness 
to this fixture by the American 
Brass ¢ Copper Company, New 
York. 


Below: A dining-room unit, the 
center lamp shielded by crystal 
pendants. By New England In- 
candescent Supply Company, New 


York. 
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Above: lixture of cast bronze with 
Tudor grill by Kayline Company, 
Cleveland. 








) Left: Chandelier by Radi- 
ant Lighting Fixture 
Company, New York, in 
antique pewter and brass. 


new gown; and, it is to this important class that the modern 
art fixtures will appeal. The fact that modern fixtures are 
high in price makes little difference to this buying class. 

The dealer’s responsibility here is equal to that of the 
manufacturer. It is no good for the manufacturer to create 
new merchandise if it is not shown to the public. Before the 
dealer can refixture the homes of his customers he must 
refixture his salesrooms. He is not going to sell new designs 
unless he has them in stock. And there is little use having 
them in stock unless they are adequately displayed. 

There is a keen interest in modern deco- 
ration everywhere today. Department stores 
are holding exhibitions of modern furniture, 
modern wall paper, pictures and drapery. 

The fixture dealer can cash in on the same 
public interest. First he will have to have 
modern designs in stock; then he -will have 
to advertise them. Above all he will have 
to display them with such a modern setting 
in the way of screens, draperies and acces- 
sories as will bring out their value. In 
other words, the fixture dealer, to sell these 
fixtures, must merchandise this new idea in 
art and decora- 
tion. 

The Exhibi- 
tion and Con- 
vention opened 
on Monday, 
June ll. Ad-° 
dresses were 
delivered by 
George J Klein, 





‘i Below: The de- 
signer has preserved 
with great accuracy 
the spirit of early 
Englishart. By 
Max Schaffer Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. 
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Above: The branches, 
stem and decorations 
are all of glass in this 





president of the —"- luxurious fixture by 
A 7 E.A. and the Friedlander Com- : 
W 1 i R pany, New York. 4 
D ninichvandage ze This importation ts an ; 4 
aw es, presi- age sslbet fs 
“1s a authentic example o;} 
dent of the Chi- A close-to-the-ceiling fixture by Kanne French art modevad. bs 
cago Association & Bessant, New York. Finished in 
c 4 c a . ° ° ° ° 4 
pewter this simple but dignified item 


of Commerce. fits into the Early American interior. 
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New Mirrcuanpise 


Recent Developments in the Appliance Market 
Gathered by the Editors 

















* eal Steak, “All Rite’—page 


Cleaners, “Universal” auto cleaner, 


page 95; “Hoover” heavy-duty 
cleaner, page 95. 
Clocks, “Seth Thomas” electric 


clocks, page 95. 


Cream Maker, “Cona,” England, 
page 96. 

Display Device, Bailey-Cole “Elec- 
trical Brains”—page 100. 


Floor Polisher and Waker, 
“Woods”—page 95. 
Grill, Commercial size, 


“Kwick 
Steam Grylle’—page 96. oe 
Ironer, “Thor Rotary Iron”—page 


Lamp prices reduced, “Mazda” 
lamp—page 100. 





W hat Is New and Where to Find It 


Lamp Holders, intermediate base, 
“Bryant”—page 100. 

Lighting Glassware, “Celestialite” 
—page 97. 


Lunch-Counter Equipment, “All 
Rite” appliances—page 100. 

Mirror, “Spot Light” mirror— 
page 96. 

Oil Burner, ““Nokol”—page 96. 
Percolator, drip-type, Thos. A. 
Edison, Inc.—page 95. 

Percolator Sets, “Hemill’—page 


Radio, New A. C. Radio Receivers 
—pages 98 and 99. 

Ranges, “Benjamin” 
ranges—page 97. 

Reflectors, window, “Marbelite’— 
page 100. 

Refrigerator Dishes, “Benjamin” 
—page 96. 


apartment 


in Lhis Section 


Refrigerator Ice Trays, 
man’—page 100 


Spray Attachment for Cleaners, 
“Tdeal”—page 94. 


Switches, “P & S”—page 100. 
Toasters, Thos. A. Edison, Inc., 


automatic toaster—page 95; 
Rite” commercial size toaster—page 


100. 
96 


Washers, “Kohler” Sink Clothes 
Washer, page 94; “ABC” washers 
in color, page 95; “Block” aluminum 
washer—page 96. 


Water System, “Paul”’—page 97. 


Wiring Devices, “Miller” cord sets, 
plugs, plural sockets, etc., page 97; 
“Beaver” plural socket, page 97. 


Waffle Iron, “Wear Ever”—page 


“Cope- 


“All 
































“Thor” Rotary Iron. 


Portable, easy to lift, to use and to 
store away after use, is the new ‘Thor 
Rotary Iron” introduced by the Hurley 
Machine Company, Chicago, Ill. ‘This 
new device is an ironer attachment for 
models 2, 6 and 8 of the ‘‘Thor” agitator 
washer, fitting on the wringer shaft of 
the washer. It can be operated from 
any of the five wringer positions. The 
ironer is also made in a self-contained 
model, for table use. It is as easy to 
handle as a vacuum cleaner and can be 
earried from room to room as desired. 
. When not in use, it can be stored in 
drawer, closet or corner, out of the way. 

The roll is 26 in. long and the ma- 
chine, the company declares, heats as 
rapidly as an ordinary electric hand 
iron. Current consumption is 1,200 
watts. The intended retail price of the 
ironer as an attachment for the washer 
is $49.50. The self-contained, table 
model is listed at $79.50. — Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1928. 
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“Kohler” Sink 


Clotheswasher 


Following upon its electric dishwasher, 
the Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., is 
introducing another electric sink device 
in its new clotheswasher. 

The new clotheswasher is designed as 
a permanent plumbing installation—an 
electric washer combined with a modern 
Kohler ‘Duo-Strainer’ sink, with hot 
and cold water, rapid draining, etc. The 
impeller, with six vanes, operates with 
an oscillating action which forcefully 
agitates the clothes and suds. The motor 
is rated at 3-hp. 110 volts, 60-cycle, A.C. 
All parts with the exception of the im- 
peller, are enclosed. 

An adjustable wringer, which is re- 
movable and can be used on either side 
of the washer, is regularly furnished. 
The sink is made in fourteen different 
models, in white and color.—Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1928. 




















Paint Spray Attachment 
for Cleaners 


In its line of portable electric combi- 
nation blower and suction devices, the 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Company, 
Sycamore, Ill., is offering a paint spray- 
ing attachment for use on household 
vacuum cleaners. . 

The sprayer is made of brass, nickel- 
plated. The pressure of the thumb on 
the shut-off lever controls the quantity 
of spray. As the pressure is increased 
the volume of spray increases, thus giv- 
ing a wide variation for different classes 
of work. Releasing the lever stops the 
spray instantly. The sprayer is fur- 
nished complete with three color cups 
and extra spray nozzle for fine work. 
The rubber coupling adapts the sprayer 
to all makes of vacuum cleaners. In- 
tended retail price, $5.60. 

The company also announces improve- 
ments in its combination blower and suc- 
tion devices.—Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1928. 
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New Electrical Merchandise 





























Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Markets New Perco- 
lator and Toaster 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
to electrical people at the _ recent 
N.E.L.A. Convention was that of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., where the 
features of the display were a new 
percolator and an automatic toaster, an 
entirely new line for this company. 

The new “Edison” percolator makes 
coffee by the drip method. It contains 
two compartments and two faucets, one 
for hot water and one for coffee. After 
boiling water has passed through the 
coffee into the coffee compartment, the 
beverage is kept hot by a plate under 
this compartment, but the coffee does 
not boil. Enough hot water is left in 
the separate compartment to weaken the 
coffee or to make tea, if desired. It is 
finished in nickel and is an attractive 
table appliance. The intended retail 
price is $17.50. 

The toaster opens automatically when 
the toast is done. Two slices of bread 
are accommodated in the toaster, both 
sides of the bread being toasted at once. 
Nichrome wire is used in the element. 
Its rating is 660 watts. Intended retail 
price, $15. Both the percolator and 
toaster are guaranteed by the company 
for one year.—HElectrical Merchandising, 
July, 1928. 

















“ABC” Washers in 
Two-Color Finish 


The ‘“‘ABC Spinner’ washer of Altor- 
fer Bros. Company, Peoria, Ill., is now 
being offered in a two-color finish— 
parchment tan and a soft green. In all 
respects but the outside finish, the ma- 
chine is similar to the standard “ABC 
Spinner.” 

The “ABC Double A” washer is also 
available in the same colors—in a two- 
tone finish of parchment tan and sea 
green. This machine is an agitator 
washer, with cone-shaped agitator, cop- 
per tub and is equipped with the ABC 
swinging wringer.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, July, 1928. 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928 





“Seth Thomas’ Electric 
Clocks 


The Seth Thomas Clock Company, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City, in 
collaboration with the General Electric 
Company, has developed a new electric 
clock, offered in four models. 

The clocks are intended for operation 
from any a.c. circuit. They are without 
contacts. The stored energy in the spring 
will drive the clock for a _ period of 
upwards of six hours in the event of 
any interruption of the house current. 
The clock contains an important self- 
controlling feature whereby the main- 
spring is always kept wound to the 
proper tension, giving a constant driv- 
ing force and resulting in a uniform 
beat of escapement. The clock is de- 
scribed as a complete, standard, positive 
electric motor unit applied to a standard 
clock train. All units are independent 
and replaceable. 

Four models are offered: No. 1, Gothic 
desk clock, mahogany, listed at $20; 
No. 20, miniature cabinet clock, mahog- 
any, $27.50; No. 21, tambour clock, 
mahogany, $35; No. 51, wall clock, 10% 
in. in diameter, in solid American wal- 
nut, $25. — Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1928. 
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“Universal” Auto 
Cleaner 


Another new ‘Universal’ appliance to 
make its appearance on the market is 
the hand auto cleaner. Although the 
new cleaner is especially recommended 
to garage and car owners for cleaning 
the upholstery and floors of automobiles, 
it is a practical piece of household equip- 
ment for doing the many cleaning jobs 
which are awkward and impractical for 
the standard size cleaner such as clean- 
ing stairs, clothes, cushions, draperies, 
shelves, etc. 

The cleaner has a smooth, gliding 
motion, the nozzle resting on a pair of 
skids that help it slide easily over rough 
surfaces. <A _ bristle bar, permanently 
attached, enables the cleaner to whisk 
up surface litter along with the deeply- 
embedded dust. The motor control is 
through a toggle switch located at the 
finger tips immediately below handle. 
Intended retail price, $19.50, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn.— 
Electrical Merchandising. July, 1928. 


























Hoover Announces New 
Cleaner and Plug 


No. 972 is the new heavy-duty cleaner 
just placed on the market by the Hoover 
Company, North Canton, Ohio. This 
cleaner, the company points out, in- 
corporates all the refinements and effi- 
ciencies that have been added to Model 
700, the standard-size Hoover, since it 
was brought out in 1926. It employs posi- 
tive agitation. Motor and fan have been 
redesigned and the cleaner is equipped 
with ball bearings throughout, eliminat- 
ing the necessity for oiling. It has a 
curved grip with convenient trigger 
switch and is equipped with a new 
handle-tilting device and an improved 
device for adjusting the nozzle to any 
thickness of carpet. The cleaning nozzle 
is 15 in. wide. All metal parts have 
polished finish. The 
new cleaner is in- 
tended to retail at 
$135, with dusting 
tools at $15. 

Announcement is 
also made by the 
company that mod- 
els 700, 543 and 
972 are equipped 
with a new cord- 
strain - relief plug, 
made of bakelite. 
This new plug, be- 
side serving a con- 
venience purpose, is 
intended to mate- 
rially reduce one of 
the main causes of 
servicing machines, 
namely, the break- 
ing of cords at and 
the pulling loose of 
wire connections in 
the plug. — Electri- 
cal Merchandising, 
July, 1928. 





** * OK 


“Woods? Kiss Waxer 
and Polisher 


With the electric waxer brought out 
by the Woods Waxer Company, 633 
North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md., 
there is no need for stooping or kneeling 
and no messy rags or soiled hands, for 
the machine applies the wax as well as 
polishes. 

The machine has a reservoir which is 
filled with wax. By adjusting the thumb 
screws, the desired flow of wax may be 
applied as the machine is guided over 
the floor. The wax is applied evenly 
and without effort. An automatic elec- 
tric heater, built into the machine, heats 
the wax to any desired temperature. 
The only effort required for both opera- 
tions is the changing of the brushes for 
polishing and the guiding of the ma- 
chine over the floor. The machine has a 
pistol grip handle with convenient trig- 
ger switch. Its weight is 14 lb. and its 
intended retail price, $75. — Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1928. 
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“Spot-Light” Mirror 


No shadows are cast by the new 
“Spot-Light’”’ mirror introduced by Reed 
& Barton, Taunton, Mass. By means of 
a lamp placed behind the mirror, a ray 
of light, through the prismatic lens in- 
serted in the mirror, illuminates the 
face and provides light comfort for 
shaving or make-up. The unique con- 
struction of the light prevents glare or 
bright concentration of light. 

The No. 100 mirror is constructed 
with adjustable wall bracket and fix- 
ture cord for attachment to an outlet 
box. The fixture is designed with cast 
arm or bracket and canopy and can be 
raised or lowered to accommodate the 
height of the user, so that the features 
are fully illuminated and not in shadow. 
A universal ball and socket joint at the 
back of the mirror permits placing of 
glass at any angle. The bracket extends 
9% in. from the wall. The diameter of 
the canopy is 44 in. and the mirror 83% 
in. The finish is nickel. Cream or 
white Duco finish may be had on orders 
of 25 or more mirrors. The intended list 
price in quantities of 1 to 25 is $20 each, 
f.o.b. Taunton.—Electrical Merchandis- 
wing, July, 1928. 





Commercial-Size Grill 


For steaming hot dogs and tamales 
and for keeping buns and tamales hot, 
John Blakely, Santa Cruz, Cal., has 
designed the ‘“‘Kwik Steam Grylle”’ illus- 
trated which is 26% in. long, 113 in. deep, 
834 in. high at oven and 163 in. high at 
steam hood end. The grill is made in 
convenient size for use on counter or 
back bar., It is made of steel in polished 
nickel finish. 

The capacity of the grill, in the steam 
hood, is 36 hot dogs and 5 tamales, 10 
tamales or 72 hot dogs; in the oven, 18 
buns and 4 tamales, 8 tamales or 42 
buns. It has three-heat reciprocating 
switch, with rating of 660 watts on 
high heat, 330 watts on medium heat 
and 165 watts on low heat. The equip- 
ment accompanying the grill includes an 
8-in. stainless steel, slicing knife, a 
patented ‘“No-Touch” fork, a bread 
board and a 10-ft. attachment cord with 
plug.—Electrical Merchandising, July, 
1928. 
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Aluminum Washer 


In the “Block” washer of the Minier 
Manufacturing Company, Peoria, Il. 
the dolly or agitator is of cast aluminum 
as is every inside part.of the machine 
that comes in contact with the clothes. 
The tub also is of cast’ aluminum and 
holds 21 gal. of water. In announcing 
the washer the company calls attention 
to many features in the operating me- 
chanism, for instance; the segment 
gear eliminating the noisy rack-bar; a 
clutch designed to eliminate noisy gear 
clash; the connecting rod bearings and 
all other essential wearing parts pro- 
tected with bronze lubricant storage 
bushings and steel ball bearings; the 
5-in. ““V” belt pulley that connects with 
the “V” long-life belt to a 2,;-in. ““V” 
pulley attached to motor; the heavy 
cast cut gear and steel cut worm op- 
erating in heavy oil and enclosed with 
east iron leak-proof housing. 

The machine is operated by a West- 
inghouse 3-hp. motor, 110 volts, 60 
eycles. Odd frequency motors may be 
had when desired. The heavy gage 
flanged steel legs of the washer have 
7x13 in. steel tube extensions permitting 
the tub to be adjusted to any desired 
eee Merchandising, July, 
1928. 





“W ear-Ever” Aluminum 


Waffle Mold 


With vivid red or blue handles and 
silk cord in matching color, the new 
“Wear-Ever” waffle iron of the Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Company, New 
Kensington, Pa., is an attractive appli- 
ance. It is known as No. 1280 and has 
7% in. grids. The base is 93% in. in 
diameter. The iron is rated at 600 
watts, 110-115 volts and is listed at 
eats Merchandising, July, 
1928. 





All-Porcelain 
Refrigerator Dishes 


For perfect preservation of food and 
in keeping with the recommendations 
made by authorities on refrigeration and 
home economics that refrigeration to 
reach it highest point of efficiency should 
have all foods kept in covered contain- 
ers, the Benjamin Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, 128 South Sangamon 
Street, Chicago, is now offering a line 
of all-porcelain refrigerator dishes. 

The two greatest advantages obtained 
through the use of the dishes are that 
they prevent the drying out of foods 
and they guard against one food absorb- 
ing the odor of another. The dishes are 
unbreakable and very easy to clean. 
They also permit full use of refrigerator 
storage space, as the bottom of one dish 
nests into the top of the other. The 
dishes are now available in l1-qt. and 
14-qt. sizes and in a wide range of colors 
—white porcelain with black trim, or in 
green, blue, red, yellow, cream or gray. 


























“Nokol” Rotary-Type 
Oil Burner — 


In the new rotary-type ‘“Nokol” oil 
burner developed by the American Nokol 
Company, 4200 Schubert Avenue, Chi- 
cago, the method of operation is des- 
cribed as an atomization of the liquid 
fuel by centrifugal force, by means of 
the revolving head which receives the 
oil, and a fan for delivery of air, thus 
accomplishing the proper mixture of oil 
and air for the purpose of combustion. 
No pumps or other devices are used 
for delivering the oil to the head. It 
flows by gravity from the float cham- 
ber, located outside of the boiler, where 
it functions in not only supplying a 
proper head for the flow of oil to the 
burner but also forms an _ important 
element in the control mechanism. A 
“Sirroco” fan is used. An important 
factor in the construction of the new 
burner is the accessibility of the various 
parts for inspection and replacement. 

The entire mechanism is enclosed in 
a control box, securely fastened to a 
floor stand that can be located at the 
side of, or out of sight in the rear of 
the boiler, passing the fuel pipe, gas pipe 
and electrical conduit or BX, through a 
small opening in the ash pit ring. Auto- 
matic control is provided by the in- 
troduction of the use of the float cham- 
ber whereby the initial starting of the 
burner is accomplished by the use of 
the small reserve fuel supply. The 
Pyrostat, located in the smoke pipe, is 
of the high and low voltage type.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1928. 


* * * 

















Electric Cream Maker 


From England comes news of a unique 
electrical device,—the ‘“Cona’”’ cream 
maker. The machine is marketed by the 
General Electric Company, Ltd., Magnet 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. It 
consists of a container in which an emul- 
sifier is driven at high speed by a small 
motor. The emulsifier reconstructs 
cream from butter and dried skim milk. 
One pound of butter, 7 teaspoonfuls of 
dried milk and a pint of boiling water 
make 2 pints of cream at a cost, Lon- 
doners estimate, of only 2s. as compared 
with about 7s. for natural cream. This 
reconstructed cream, which is almost 
impossible to distinguish from dairy 
cream, can be used, it is declared, for 
any purpose for which natural cream 
can be used and can be easily whipped 
after it is made.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1928. 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928 
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Percolator Sets 


Both pot and urn type of percolator 
are offered in the new electric perco- 
lator sets brought out by Hemill Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 103 Mott Street, New York 
City: 

The pot-type percolator set illustrated. 
6-cup capacity, in nickel finish is listed 
at $20 and includes percolator, sugar, 
creamer and tray. 

Model 07205, the urn percolator, is in 
9-cup size, nickel finish, and is listed at 
$26, including percolator, sugar, creamer 
and tray. A 4-cup set is offered by the 
company for $16.50 and another set with 
pot-type percolator, in 9-cup size, for 
Ho — Electrical Merchandising, July, 
1928. 





Antique-Finish 
“Celestialite” 


“Celestialite” lighting glassware of the 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Company, Celes- 
tialite Division, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is now available in a special 
decorated antique glass. The new finish 
creates an impression of carved Italian 
marble. The background is pure white, 
but the raised decoration is toned in 
soft gradations of brown, gray, blue, 
green or coral. Styles available are 
Gothic, Spanish, Colonial, Italian, Gre- 
cian, Romanesque and Roman.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1928. 
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“Paul” Direct Service 
W ater System 


As an ideal water system for the small 
suburban and country home, small lake 
cottage or pleasure boat, the Fort 
Wayne Engineering & Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., is offering 
its new “Paul Commander” direct serv- 
ice water system, which it is claimed, 
provides complete ‘City’? water service 
at the low price of $75. 

Water is supplied direct from the 
source to the facuet. The system is de- 
signed to pump from cistern, shallow 
well, lake, spring or stream—wherever 
the water level of the source of supply 
is not more than 22 ft. below the pump. 

The system is fully automatic. When 
a faucet anywhere in the house piping 
is opened, the pump starts operation and 
delivers water under pressure... When 
the faucet is closed, the pump stops. 
It has a capacity of 215 gal. per hour. 
The system is fully automatic also, in 
oiling and priming. It is equipped with 
a full-rated, repulsion-induction type 
motor with automatic controller, brass- 
fitted pump, large air-water chamber 
and the “Paul” non-puisating device, a 
new exclusive feature (patent applied 
for), a new non-pulsating device espe- 
cially designed to eliminate pulsating 
action and insure quiet operation.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1928. 





New “Miller” Wiring 
Devices 


Under the name of “Cetelite’’ the 
Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., is 
marketing a line of molded electrical 
wiring devices. The new devices are 
attractive and graceful in design, With 
polished surfaces over metal parts of 
guaranteed quality. Included in the line 
are heater connector plugs, with and 
without toggle switch, cord sets, exten- 
sion cord sets, with key and pull chain 
sockets, double sockets, four-way sock- 
ets, triple plugs, pony cord connector, 
extension cord connector, socket adapter, 
multiple extension connectors, four-way 
service blocks, separable attachment 
plugs, etc. The metal parts of the new 
devices are manufactured in the Miller 
lighting equipment factories and the 
molded parts in a Miller-owned plant in 
Meriden. — Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1928. 


























“Benjamin” Apartment 
Ranges 


As a= still further development in 
apartment ranges, the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, 128 South 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, is offering 
its Apartment Compact electric range, 
designed especially for built-in and floor 
installations in the modern apartment 
dwelling where space is limited. 

Features of design and construction of 
the regular “Benjamin” electric ranges 


* are retained in the Apartment Compact 


range, such as thoroughly insulated, 
heat-retaining ovens; interchangeable 
oven units and removable oven slides 
which facilitate easy cleaning; long-life, 
quicli-heating coils; automatic heat con- 
trol; and precision oven thermometer. 
The range is sup- 
plied in two models 
— B83 and B81— 
with choice of two 
finishes in combina- 
tions of white por- 
celain enamel and 
black baking japan 
and with further 
option of two or 
three-burner cook- 
ing top. Model B83 
is especially desir- 
able for built-in in- 
stallation in wall or 
kitchen cabinet and 
Model B81, with 104 
in. legs, provides a 
neat and compact 
floor installation.— 
Electrical Merchan- 
dising, July, 1928. 




















Plural, Angle-Type 
Socket 


The Beaver Machine & Tool Com- 
pany, Inc., Newark, N. J., has placed 
on the market a new and improved 
double socket, with an attractive brown 
bakelite casing. The design is small 
and of pleasing lines and the facets 
give it a distinctive appearance. The 
interior conforms to “Beaver” quality 
of construction. The intended retail 
price is 40c. The socket is packed ten 
to a counter display carton. 
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New A. C. Receivers Introduced to Radio 























“Stewart-W arner” 
Radio Receivers 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, is announcing a 
new line of A.C. and D.C. radio receiv- 
ers, known as the “800” line, including 
compact portable all-electric set with 
built-on reproducer and built-in socket 
antenna. 

Model 802 is the leader set of the all- 
electric series. It has six receiving 
tubes and a rectifier tube, three tuned 
stages of radio frequency amplification 
with four tuned circuits, a built-in power 
pack. <A safety cartridge fuse is em- 
ployed to protect the wiring of the set 
against burnout through short circuit. 
Single-knob tuning without auxiliary 
tuning control is provided, also single- 
knob volume. control. An _ electrical 
phonograph pick-up for instant attach- 
ment to phonograph is another feature. 
The 802 model, with built-on reproducer, 
complete with tubes, will retail at 
around $111. Without reproducer, it 
will retail at about $94.50. A line of 
console models is offered, each equipped 
with the new receiver and reproducer. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928. 





“Stromberg-Carlson” 


A new receiver using five ’27 type A.C. 
tubes and one ’71-A type output tube 
with all power equipment arranged in- 
tegrally in one compact unit, is being 
made by the Stromberg-Carlson Tel. 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. The set is a 
Neutrodyne with three stages of tuned, 
neutralized and totally shielded radio 
frequency amplification including the 
antenna tuning stage, one _ totally 
shielded detector stage, and two stages 
of high quality audio amplification. In- 
tended retail price, $185, without tubes. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928 


* * * 


Electric Turntable for 
Radio Phonograph 


Combinations 


The Bodine Electric Company, 2256 
West Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois, an- 
nounces the new Model RC 10 electric 
turntable which has been designed es- 
pecially for use in radio phonograph 
combinations. The Model RC 10 unit is 
equipped with a single phase induction 
motor that has no commutator. or 
brushes, and therefore cannot introduce 
interference im the loud speaker, usually 
caused by sparking at the brushes.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928. 
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“Radiola 51” 


Responding to the public demand for 
a low-priced, socket-power receiver in a 
console cabinet with an enclosed repro- 
ducer, the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 233 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces the introduction of Radiola 51. 
This new model employs the radio cir- 
cuit and power unit. of Radiola 18 in 
combination with the 100-A cone type re- 
producer. One UY-227, a UX-171-A, a 
UX-280, and four UX-226 Radiotrons are 
employed. The receiving mechanism and 
reproducing unit are embodied in a con- 
sole cabinet of matched walnut finish. 
Radiola 51 is priced at $195, without 
Radiotrons. — Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1928. 

















Radio Power Unit 


With the new ‘‘Kuprox” a.c. power 
pack brought out by the Kodel Radio 
Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, it is 
claimed that any radio set owner can 
continue to use his present radio re- 
ceiver, using either ’01-A or ’99 tubes, 
but still converting his set into an a.c. 
set, taking the current direct from the 
light socket. The new unit, it is pointed 
out, connects to the set like a block of 
batteries and converts the set into an 
a.c. operated set, without any changes in 
"allele Merchandising, July, 


oo. 


* * * 


“Kellogg” Receivers 


The new A.C. receivers made by the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 1066 
W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill., include 
model 514, a walnut console. The cir- 
cuit consists of four stages of induc- 
tively tuned t.r.f., a detector and two 
stages of transformer coupled audio. It 
is furnished with an enclosed sixty-inch 
air column reproducer. List price, $495. 

Model 515 is a two tone, warm brown 
metal table type receiver. The circuit 
consists of two stages of inductively 
tuned, t.r.f., a detector and two stages 
of transformer coupled audio. List 
price, $169.50. 


Model 516 has the same circuit as the’ 


514. List price, $375. 
Model 518 is a walnut consolette. List 

price, $225. 

—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928. 








“Balkite” A.C. Receiver 


To its line of ‘‘Balkite’’ radio power 
units the Fansteel Products Company, 
Inc,. North Chicago, Ill., has added the 
“Balkite” A.C. receiver. This new re- 
ceiver, the company declares, is not in- 
tended for the low-priced field. 

Three models are offered—the table 
model, A-5, which is listed at $235; the 
Highboy, A-7, which is $487.50; and the 
A-3, $197.50, a table model, inclosed in 
a simple steel case. The cabinets were 
designed by Berkey and Gay, furniture 
manufacturers and will be featured 
under these names. ’ 

The receiver is a 7-tube set, employ- 
ing the neutrodyne circuit, using three 
stages of tuned radio frequency, a tuned 
detector and two stages of audio fre- 
quency, of which the last is push pull. 
It uses the C327 or UY227 tube in all 
stages except the last, which uses two 
112-A tubes. There are only three con- 
trols—the tuning dial, a volume control, 
and the switch.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1928. 


* * * 





“Freed-Eisemann” 
Receivers 


The 1928-1929 line of the Freed-Hise- 
mann Radio Corporation, Junius Street 
and Liberty Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., in- 
cludes the following: the NR-80, using 
one tube and seven A.C. tubes, three 
stages of neutrodyne t.r.f. with long 
wave equalizing antenna circuit, detec- 
tor and two stages of audio frequency 
amplification and output transformer. 
The tubes used are: one ’80 as a recti- 
fier, five ’26 A.C.’s for radio frequency 
and first audio stages, a ’27 for the de- 
tector and a ’71A for the output. For 
use on 110 to 120 volts, 6@ cycle A.C. 
supply. Intended retail price in either a 
steel or wood cabinet, 208 in. x 84 in. x 
10% in., $215. 

NR-80 for 110 to 120 volts D.C., same 
chassis as NR-80, six ’01A’s for the 
radio frequency stages, detector and first 
audio stages, two ’71A’s connected in 
push-pull amplification in the second 
audio stage, in either a steel or wood 
cabinet, $125. 

NR-80 for 25 or 40 cycle A.C., same as 
110 A.C., except that a special power 
transformer is used, steel or wood cab- 
inet, $135. 

NR-85, same chassis as NR-80,-.with 
high power amplifier unit, automatic 
connection-jack built into set to accom- 
modate F-E dynamic reproducer, $169. 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928. 
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Buyers at the June Radio Show in Chicago 








“Crosley” A.C. 


Receivers 


The “Gembox” of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, is a 
shielded neutrodyne, six-tube, A.C. self- 
contained set which sells for $65; the 
“Showbox” is an 8-tube neutrodyne, 
completely shielded, with two ’71 push- 
pull output tubes, with 180 volts on 
plates, $80; the “Jewelbox,’’ which is 
now equipped with a new audio system, 
two ’71 push-pull output tubes instead of 
one, and eight tubes instead of seven. $95. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928. 





“Mohawk-American” 


The “Mohawk-American” A.C. radio 
receivers are made by the All-American 
Radio Corporzetion, 4201 Belmont Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Three new models are 
offered: A 6-tube table model with 
walnut cabinet, 1734x134x9 in., with 
built-in power plant, retailing at $92.50; 
an 8-tube table model, walnut with in- 
laid marquetry cabinet, 20x94x9 in., with 
built-in power plant, retailing for $125; 
and an 8-tube console model, finished in 
several rich tones of burl walnut, 26% in. 
wide, 32 in. high and 15 in. deep, retail- 
ing at $185.—Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1928. 





* 


“Grebe” A.C. Receiver 


Arrangements for reception of either 
local or distant stations at the will of 
the listener, through a ‘“‘Local-Distance”’ 
switch is a feature of the new 
“Synchrophase” A. C. single-dial, all- 
electria, six tube receiver brought out 
by A. H. Grebe & Company, Inc., 109 
West 57th Street, New York City, and 
Los Angeles, Cal. This switch makes 
it possible to obtain on the “Local” 
position a wider frequency band, there- 
by avoiding side-band cut-off of high 
frequencies, resulting in improved 
quality and greater undistorted output. 
Other features are the specially-designed 
antenna compensation coil, enabling 
operation of receiver with any size 
antenna and an input volume control 
ahead of the detector tube. The in- 
tended retail price is $227.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1928. 
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“Eveready” A.C. Radio 
Receivers 


A recent announcement of great gen- 
eral interest is that made by the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, regarding the 
entry of this company into the radio 
field. The company will market both 
A.C. sets and battery-operated sets, be- 
ginning with the Fall season. 

One model of the A.C. sets is a 7-tube 
set in maple cabinet 24% in. in length, 
10% in. in height, 1134 in. in width, in 
combination with pedestal legs, which 
are detachable. Overall height 27% in. 
Eveready loudspeaker is identical in 
wood and finish with this set. 

Another new model is of die cast 
aluminum, dark green finish, with silver 
striping. The die cast aluminum makes 
possible, it is said, a singular softness 
of contour, as well as a high degree of 
permanency in its coloring. It has re- 
cessed control panel and is of one-dial 
control, illuminated drum dial, two addi- 
tional knobs for volume control and 
antenna trimmer. Intended retail price, 
in maple cabinet, $145; loudspeaker, 
$30; in metal cabinet, $155; loudspeaker, 
i Electrical Merchandising, July, 

928. 





“Fada” Receivers 


The new receiver line of F. A. D. 
Andrea, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
includes the Fada 10, all electric, with 
a neutralized tuned radio frequency cir- 
cuit, three stages radio, detector, two 
audio, last stage a power stage, com- 
pletely self-contained in a_ two-tone 
metal cabinet, single dial control, 
intended retail price $110, without 
tubes; model 11 is a table model with 
same chassis as the 10 but encased in a 
burl walnut cabinet, $135, without 
tubes ; model 30, is a console model with 
the same chassis and a Fada 4-B cone 
reproducer, $187.50, without tubes. Model 
31 is a highboy console of walnut, $235, 
without tubes. Model 50 is an all-elec- 
tric set with a neutralized t.r.f. circuit. 
The cabinet is of two-tone burl walnut 
with a loop of the disappearing type, 
automatically disconnecting and nesting 
inside the cabinet when not in use. The 
electric unit is a separate chassis al- 
though self-contained within the set. 
Intended retail price, 225, without 
oe Merchandising, July, 


“Steznite’ Receivers 


One table model and three console 
models are included in the new line of 
the Steinite Radio Company, 506 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. The table model 
has six tubes, and a built-in power pack 
which is readily adjustable for average 
line voltages. It also has a phonograph 
pick-up connection. Intended _ retail 
price, $75. A complete console model, 
the “Standish,” retails for $115. The 
“Rembrandt” cabinet, for use with the 
table model, is $55 and the “Sevilla,” in 
the Spanish style, $75, both made of 
black walnut veneer.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, July, 1928. 





“Atwater Kent” 
Model 38 Receiver 


The Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited a 
new A.C. receiver, Model 38,—a T7-tube 
receiver, intended for use on 110-115- 
volt, 60-cycle A.C. circuits. It has a 
“local-distance’”’ switch, enabling it to 
reach out for distant broadcasting sta- 
tions. Intended retail price, $125.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1928. 


dda. 





New Kolster Line 


Both table and console models in 
artistic cabinets are included in the 1928 
line of the Kolster Radio Corp., 200 Mt. 
Pleasant Ave., Newark, N. J., with a 
price range of from $80 to $750. In ad- 
dition, separate magnetic and dynamic 
reproducers in both table and console 
styles, for use with type ’10 or type ’71 
tubes, and a 60-cycle B-power unit are 
among the new products. The electric 
sets are four, five, six and seven-tube 
models. The four and five-tube sets are 
60-cycle receivers of the table type in 
metal containers for insertion in book- 
cases, walls or special furniture, sep- 
arate from the power reproducer and list 
at $80 and $95.—Hlectrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1928. 
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Electric “Light Lunch” 
Equipment 


In the “All Rite” line of “light lunch” 
equipment, made by the All-Rite Com- 
pany, Rushville, Ind., are found all the 
cooking appliances needed for lunch 
counter and refreshment stand use. In 
this line are included steam _ tables, 
toasting machines, sandwich toasters, 
waffie bakers, griddles, combination 
waffle bakers and griddles, short-order 
ranges, steak broilers, French friers, 
bacon friers, coffee urns, fudge warm- 
ers, etc. 

Illustrated are the electric steak 
broiler and the sandwich toaster. The 
steak broiler is made in three sizes, 
listed respectively at $75, $140 and $190. 
Model SB, the smallest size, is 104 in. 
wide, 1034 in. long and 8 in. high. It is 
rated at 110 volts, 1,000 watts high heat, 
500 medium and 250 watts low heat. 

The sandwich toaster is made in four 
models, with price range of from $37.50 
to $85.—Electrical Merchandising, July, 
1928. 




















“Bryant” Intermediate 


Base Lamp Holders 


To meet the demand for lamp holders 
taking a lamp smaller than the medium 
base, yet larger than the candelabra size 
to fit the new S-11 lamp, the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
designed a line of “Intermediate” wir- 
ing devices. These new sockets with 
intermediate screw shells can now be 
had in brass shell, key, keyless and pull 
styles; composition candle pull sockets, 
“Templus” pendent weatherproof sock- 
ets, porcelain keyless candle sockets and 
sign receptacles.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ng, July, 1928. 
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Window Reflectors 


The Marbelite Art Products Company, 
140 North Robey Street, Chicago, Ill., 
announces a new line of window reflec- 
tors, designed for use in any type of 
window. The reflectors are declared to 
be absolutely self-contained and inde- 
pendent of any specific type of wiring. 
They require no new wiring installation 
to give full efficiency, eliminating the 
need for special shapes for deep or 
shallow windows. 

The company claims to be the first to 
produce a flexible line of reflectors com- 
prising four size units that will cover 
all operating conditions. The special 
feature of the new ‘‘Marvel-Lites” is 
that as soon as they are received and 
unpacked they can be immediately in- 
stalled without the aid of electrician 
or the use of tools. They are made to 
be non-corrosive, non-tarnishable and 
indestructible under all service condi- 
tions and carry the manufacturer’s 
twenty-year guarantee of durability and 
efficiency. — Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1928. 





Display Showing 
Appliance 
Operating Cost 


Because of an error in the presenta- 
tion of this item in last month’s issue, 
the description of the ‘‘Electrical Brains” 
display device of the Bailey-Cole Elec- 
trical Company, 1341 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is repeated in these 
pages. 

This display device is intended for dis- 
play and lecture work. It simultaneously 
connects the appliances, which immedi- 
ately registers the cost of operation in 
cents on the meter, and announces and 
describes the appliance in operation by 
means of an illuminated panel. These 
panels are construgted so that the read- 
ing matter is visible on only one panel 
at a time. 

The cabinet is of 3-ply veneer, finished 
in mahogany and gilt-trimmed. The re- 
cess is lined with blue velvet and is 
equipped with several lamps of various 
hues that reflect upon the object occupy- 
ing this space.—Hlectrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1928. 



































Rubber Ice Trays for 
Electric Refrigerators 


With the new ‘‘Copeman” white rub- 
ber ice trays introduced by the Hartwell 
Rubber Company, Inc., 5 East 44th 
Street, New York City, ice trays can be 
emptied easily and quickly, merely by a 
twist of this flexible tray. The cubes do 
not stick to the sides of trays and the 
usual difficulties in removing the cubes 
are eliminated. 

The trays are adaptable to all auto- 
matic refrigerators and may be had in 
various capacities. The intended list 
price, according to size, is $1.50 to $2.50. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928. 





New P & S Switches 


New labor-saving tumbler switches 
for two and three-circuit connections 
are being announced by Pass & Sey- 
mour, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. These 
switches are intended to increase the 
flexibility of the -home wiring system, 
by providing the control of two or three 
lights from one point. These switches, 
it is pointed out, simplify the contrac- 
tor’s problem by simplifying connections 
with only one feed connection. The 
1822 “Duet” 2-circuit tumbler switch has 
two switches in a single gang while the 
1833 “Trio” 3-circuit tumbler switch 
gives three circuit connections ina single 
gang. ° 

The company is also announcing a 
new pendent switch plug with 5 ft. 
three-conductor, black cotton-covered 
cord. The switch is very useful in 
kitchens to control the light above and 
operate the appliance below. Office 
buildings and beauty parlors also offer 
ready outlets for this switch.—Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1928. 


* 


Mazda Lamp Prices 
Reduced 


The General Electric Company an- 
nounces another reduction in the prices 
of Mazda incandescent lamps. The re- 
ductions average 14 per cent and apply 
to types which represent about 82 per 
cent of the total consumption of large 
Mazda lamps. This reduction, the com- 
pany point out, was made possible be- 
cause of mass production and greater 
economies in lamp distribution brought 
about by the concentration of public de- 
mand on the five lamps in the standard 
line of inside-frosted Mazda lamps.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1928. 
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Show window, counter, mail advertising and specialty 
aids offered to help the dealer get more business 


Curtis Enameled 
Prismatic Sign 


That it is the largest enameled prismatic 
sign ever made and the first in which the 
material has been so stamped as to re- 
semble silvered glass is the introduction 
given the new display sign Curtis Lighting, 
Inc., 1119 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has prepared for its jobbers and 
dealers. The sign measures 18 in.x20 in. 
and may be hung on a wall or rested on an 
easel. in the showroom, window or show- 
case. A large green X-Ray reflector is 
imposed upon a vivid orange background 
and the gleaming silver corrugations inside 
the reflector are perfectly reproduced. 
Silver and gold lettering is stamped into 
the sign and the action of light upon it is 
extremely effective. 





CLAUDE NEON LIGHTS, INC., 50 
East 42nd Street, New York City, is pub- 
lishing a house organ under the name of 
“Claude Neon News.” The aim of the 
new publication, it is announced, is to 
promote a friendly confidence through the 
giving of facts and through the interchange 
of helpful information for the users of and 
the workers in electrical advertising. It is 
not intended alone for the large and impor- 
tant companies, the announcement reads, 
but for all companies and _ individuals 
engaged in sign work. 
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This new sign of Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
is noticeable at 20 or 30 ft., and when 
alternating beams of colored light play 
upon it, the colors are reversed and 
animated. 





THE 1928 SIMPLEX SERVICE 
MANUAL AND SUPPLY PARTS 
CATALOG is now being mailed by the 
Simplex Division of the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Inc., 5600 West Tay- 
lor Street, Chicago. 





ELECTRIC COOKER A 
THERMAL FOOD CONTAIN 
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Summer Uses for the Cooker 


One of the difficulties of summer-time picnics is to provide at least one hot dish 
for the picnic lunch, as a happy alternative for the inevitable sandwich. In the 
display cards illustrated, which are in color, the Swartzbaugh Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, pictures its small ‘“Everhot” cooker as a summer picnic 
appliance, which transports the Sunday dinner, still hot, to some favorite wood- 


land spot. 
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Oil Heating Manual 


The Oil Heating Institute, 420 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, has issued a new 
booklet, “Installing Oil Heat” for the in- 
formation of architects, builders, heating 
engineers, oil men, and every one interested 
in oil heating. The Institute serves as a 
central bureau of information on a non- 
commercial basis and works with inter- 
national authorities on oil and oil combus- 
tion and specialists on the design of oil 
heating equipment. 

The contents covers the relative cost of 
oil fuel as compared with coal based upon 
the studies of the United States Bureau of 
Standards. It discusses the principles of 
combustion, how the selection of an oil 
burner is governed by various types of 
boilers, furnaces and chimneys, safety de- 
vices and automatic control, and pays par- 
ticular attention to the need of having the 
work done by a competent dealer. 
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The Westinghouse 
“Watchman” 


A new Westinghouse character is the 
jovial watchman pictured, the “Built-in 
Watchman” of the automatic iron. 
Selling helps characterizing the watch- 
men, offered by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., are bill stickers, fold- 
ers, post cards and an elaborate nine- 
piece, four-color display set for window 
and counter. 





THE CHICAGO FUSE MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Chicago has de- 
signed an auto fuse chart through the use 
of which the dealer can tell at a glance the 
proper capacity fuse for every make of 
passenger automobile or truck. The chart 
is supplied to the trade in two forms— 
printed on a substantial 11 x 14 in. card 
for hanging up or on a smaller card fur- 
nished as part of the new 3-color litho- 
graphed metal counter display case for 
Union auto fuses. 
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Refrigeration Portfolio 


The Benjamin Electric Mig. Company, 
128 So. Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill., has 
prepared a comprehensive portfolio entitled 
“Building Up Profits in Electric Refrigera- 
tion.” This portfolio describes a step by 
step method of building up a prospect list, 
the preparation of direct and newspaper ad- 
vertising, the development of sales follow- 
up and presents an actual exhibit of the 
advertising material prepared by the Ben- 
jamin company for its distributors and deal- 
ers to use in selling Benjamin all porcelain 
cabinets for electric refrigeration. The 
company also has a new catalog in colors, 
describing and illustrating its new line of 
Benjamin all-porcelain cabinets for electric 
refrigeration for apartment house instal- 
lation. 











“American Flyer” Counter 


Display 


A complete line of merchandise, sta- 
tions, semaphores and trains is dis- 
played on the new counter stand 
designed by the American Flyer Manu- 
facturing Company, 2219 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago. The display 
shows a w ide-g gauge train in motion— 


the lights in the automatic electrically- 
lighted equipment flashing on and Off. 
The color scheme of the display is 
orange and black enamel. 





THE HYNES & COX 
CORPORATION, Albany, 
pared an educational pamphlet—‘ Manual 
for Salesmen.” The publication covers 
thoroughly the subject of electric water 
heating and was compiled, the foreword 
declares, to enable central station salesmen 
to answer quickly and intelligently many 
of the questions which will be asked by 
prospects. 


ELECTRIC 
N. Y., has pre- 











Wagner Window Display Outfit 


Weather flags to indicate lowered temperature resulting from the use of Wagner 
fans are featured in the new window display outfit offered fan dealers by the 


Wagener Electric Corporation, St. Louis, 
through the entire advertising of the company. 


Mo. The weather flag idea is carried 
The display consists of five 


cards, six window stickers and a window trim or streamer, all printed in color. 





THE MAJESTIC ELECTRIC AP- 
PLIANCE COMPANY, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco and 1705 Allegheny Avenue, Phil 


adelphia, Pa., has prepared a campaign of 
newspaper advertising to help its dealers 
throughout the country. These advertise- 
ments feature waffle irons and electric heat- 
ers, using the cartoon idea which has be- 
come so popular with the American public. 
In addition, a program of national maga- 
zine advertising is being carried on. Dealers 
are urged to tie in with these national 
ads in their own copy and to paste 
proofs of them in their windows. 

THE LIONEL CORPORATION, 48 
East 2Ist Street, New York City, has de- 
signed unusually appealing cut-out window 
and counter display pieces on its Lionel 
electric trains, for the use of dealers during 
the coming season. 





‘1: With eggs inside 
put 2 to 5 tea- 
spoons of water 


through the top. 


& The HANKSGRAFT automatic electric: EGG COOKER _ 


In the new display card of the ‘“‘Hankscraft” 
tric egg cooker, made by the 
East Washington Street, Madison, Wis 
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Hankscraft Company, Inc., 


2.In 5 seconds your 
breakfast eggs are 
cooking in live steam. 
When steam stops 
coming from thetop, 
they’re done to aT. 

















Revolving Display Stand 


For the display of its miniature en- 
gines the Metal Ware Corporation, 
Two_ Rivers, Wis., is introducing a 
revolving display stand. 





3. Delicious flavor entire- 
ly different from any 
other way of cook- 
ing. Exactly as vou 
want them, every tim 











automatic elec- 
615 


the three steps in 


the preparation of breakfast eggs are illustrated. 


forms an excellent background for a display of the egg cook- 
ers in window or store. 


How Eggs Are Cooked Electrically 


The card 
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Weather Forecast | 
Is “Good Business” 








‘ New York 


July, 1928 





H. W. Derry Gets | | 


‘Arthur Williams Award 


“Other Prizes Awarded at N.E.L.A. 
Convention 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J—A 
cash award of $250 donated by 
Arthur Williams, vice-president of 
‘the New York Edison Company, 
for the best paper on any commer- 
cial subject relating to the electric 
light and power industry was 
awarded at the N.E.L.A. conven- 
tion here to H. W. Derry, The 
Union Gas & Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, for his paper, “Getting 
Your Share of the Power Busi- 
ness.” 

The Martin J. Insull prize of 
$250, donated by Martin J. Insull, 








ities Company for the best paper 
dealing with public relations was 
awarded Gail Belden of the Middle 
West Utilities Company for his 
paper, “The Economics of Public 
Relations.” 

Other prizes awarded at the con- 
vention were: The Doherty Prize, 
to J. M. Whittier, The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston; the Harriet Billings Prize, 
to Cladd H. Chase, the Brooklyn 
Edison Company; H. M. Byllesby 
Prize, to Harman J. Gruehn, The 
United Gas Improvement Company, 
with second and third prizes to 
| L. W. Clark, Utica Gas & Electric 


The Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, respectively. The James H. 


_M. Riker, Charles H. Tenny & 
prizes to Edward P. Price, San 


and W. T. Blackwell, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company. The 


went to Edwin D. Smith, Northern 
New York Utilities, Inc. 
The Charles A. Coffin Founda- 
tion gold medal was awarded to the 
Puset Sound Power and Light 
Company of Seattle, Wash., for its 
outstanding achievements during the 
year 1927. Other companies which 
received honorable mention were 
the Duquesne Light Company of 
Pittsburgh, the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey and the Union Gas and Elec- 
tric Company of Cincinnati. 











Quadrangle Moves 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Quad- 
rangle Manufacturing Company 
has taken over a modern two-story 
building at 26 to 32 South Peoria 
Street for the manufacture of 























Georgia Power’s merchandising 


wide refrigeration campaign. 


.... “flew all ovah God’s Heav’n” 


executives 
circulars all over the state on the opening day of the company’s state- 
Left to right: 
chandise advertising division; Miss Mary 
Cc. A. Collier, vice-president in charge of sales; H. 
merchandise manager, Doug. Davis, chief pilot of the expedition; H. S. 
Dodgen, sales department, and Bill Sheely, pilot. 


showered advertising 

J. M. Stafford, Jr., mer- 
Daniel, sales department ; 
A. Pendergraph, 





History Is Repeating 


Itself Down in “Gawgia” 





Georgia Power Has Sold $445,994 
Worth of Refrigerators in First 
41 Days of 53 Day Drive. 
Reached Half-Million Mark 
Last Year 





ATLANTA, GA. — They say 
that history never repeats, but his- 
tory is repeating down in Georgia, 
where the Georgia Power Company 
and all its properties is engaged in 
the business of busting all previous 
refrigeration campaign records wide 
open. In the first 41 days of its 
52 day campaign (G. E. residential 
units and Kelvinator commercial 
equipment) the company has put 
$445,994 worth of equipment on 
its lines. 

This campaign report indicates 
that the company is considerably 
ahead of its last year’s record i 
which it hung up $500,000 worth 
of refrigeration business in ‘52 days. 
This year’s quota calls for the sale 
of $650,000 worth of commercial 
and domestic equipment and with 
less than 12 days more to go there 
is every indication that “old man 
quota” is in a fair way to finding 
himself high and dry on the beach 
when the last order is signed. Go 
to it Atlanta. Come on districts! 


Silvray in New Home 
NEW YORK, N. Y. — The 








“Quad” lighting equipment. 
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Silvray Company, Inc., manufac- 


turer of Silvray Indirect bulbs and 
of “Spraylite’ bulbs, has removed 
to its new plant at 53-5-7 West 





“Oldtimer” Is 

Newcomer” on the 
Firing Line 

ORANGE, N. J.—Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., of Orange, 
has joined the ranks of the 
electrical appliance manufac- 
turers on the Firing Line. 

The company is bringing 
out, as its “shock troops” in 
the initial bid for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, a full-auto- 
matic toaster and _ electric 
percolator. 














14th Street in New York. 


Cullinan Again Heads 
N.E.S.J.A. 


Group Changes Name to Nat’l 
Elect’1 Wholesalers’ Ass’n 








HOT SPRINGS, VA.—At the 
twentieth annual convention of the 
Electrical Supply Jobber’s Associa- 
tion, held in Hot Springs during 
the week of June 4, the name of 
the association was changed to the 
National Electrical Wholesalers’ 
Association. E. Donald Tolles, 
who has served the group for many 
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receives his goods. 





The modern electrical dealer utilizes even the cartons in which he 
In order to attract attention and to increase store 


Swaying, Teetering in the Breeze 
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traffic these two dealers threaded Hoover vacuum cleaner cartons on a 
rope weighted at the bottom and suspended from a cornice. 
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THE Firinc Line News 





years as its executive secretary was 
appointed managing director. 

George E. Cullinan of the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, in his open- 
ing address, discussed the major 
problems which today confront the 
wholesaler. Addresses were also 
delivered by H. T. Bussman of the 
Bussman Manufacturing Company 
and O. H. Caldwell, Federal Radio 
Commissioner from the New York 
District, who outlined the work of 
the commission and told of its 
efforts to promote better radio re- 
ceiving conditions for broadcast 
listeners. George E. Cullinan was 
re-elected chairman of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee for one 
year and Edwin M. Keatley, presi- 
dent of Virginian Electric, Inc., was 
made vice-chairman, succeeding L. 
T. Milnor. New members of the 
executive committee are as follows: 
H. O. Smith, J. A. Duncan, George 
H. Wahn, E. J. Coyle, L. T. Mil- 
nor, W. E. Robertson and A. J. 
Cole. 


Crouse New N.E.M.A. 


President 





Succeeds Gerard Swope 





HOT SPRINGS, VA.—Hunt- 
ington B. Crouse, president of the 
Crouse-Hinds Company of Syra- 
cuse, was elected president of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association at its second annual 
meeting at Hot Springs in June 13, 
succeeding Gerard Swope, who re- 
tains membership on the associa- 
tion’s board of governors and on its 
executive committee. The follow- 
ing vice-presidents were also 
elected: Apparatus Division—N. 
A. Wolcott, Packard Electric Com- 
pany; Appliance Division—M. C. 
Morrow, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co.; Policies Division 
Clarence L. Collens, Reliance Elec. 
& Eng. Co.; Radio Division—-Louis 
B. F. Raycroft, Electric Storage 
Battery Co.; Supply Division—W. 
E. Sprackling, Tubular Woven 
Fabric Co. 

For a term of three years the 
following men were selected to be- 
come members of the board of gov- 
‘erners: H.B. Crouse, R. Edwards, 
Edwards & Co.; A. L. Eustice, 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co.; Otto 
H. Falk, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; 
W. L. Jacoby, Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co.; J. F. Kerlin, 
National Carbon Co.; D. H. 
Murphy, Wiremold Co.; R. J. 
Russell, Century Electric Co., and 
Frank E. Wolcott, Frank E. Wol- 
cott Mfg. Co. 


Wilson Joins Strongson 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Glenn A. 


Wilson, for the past three years 
sales manager of the Barnett Foun- 
dry and Machine Company has 
resigned to become vice-president 
“and general manager of Strongson 
Products, Inc., manufacturer of 
automotive, electrical and hardware 
products. Associated with Mr. Wil- 
son are H. L. Strongson of New 
York and Esmond P. O’Brien, vice- 
president of the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Corporation. 
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“$35,000 
More Business 


This Year’ 


AUGUSTA, ME. — “For 
the first five months of 1928 
the Central Maine Power 
Company stores have shown 
a gain of $35,000 in their ap- 
pliance sales over the pre- 
ceding months of 1927,” says 
the Stimulator, official organ 
of National Electric Power 
Company utilities. 











Premier Awards 
Chevrolet Car and 
$1,000 in Prizes in 

Window Display 
Contest 





First Prizes Won By Toledo Edison, 
Forbes & Wallace, Valley Elec- 
trical Supply 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. An- 
nouncement of the prize winners in 
the Premier Cleaner Family Dis- 
play Contest, which was conducted 
nationally between March 26 and 
April 7, has just been made by the 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company. 
The first prize winners, in the three 
classes, central station, dealer and 
department store, were won by the 
Toledo Edison Company, Toledo, 





Ohio; Valley Electrical Supply 
Company, Fresno, Calif., and 
Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, 


Mass., in these respective fields. 
The display managers of each of 
these three companies received $100 
in cash. 

The first prize, a Chevrolet car, 
was won by C. W. Ahlroth, The 
May Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Other cash prizes and honorable 
mention was awarded to 49 addi- 
tional merchandisers who competed 
in the company’s drive to develop 
effective window sales methods for 
“Premier” cleaners. 





MORE Help 


for the Dealer 
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4 copy of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company’s advertisement 
irging residents of Boston to ‘Patronize the Electrician” was repro- 
duced in The Firing Line New Section of Electrical Merchandising’s 


March issue. Here 


is the company’s 


latest advertising poster— 


directing consumers to the dealer for a specific electrical appliance. 





World Illumination 
Congress Preliminaries 
at Saranac, Sept. 22 





Edison and Lieb on Committee to 
Welcome Foreign Delegates 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—The pre- 
liminary program of the first World 
Congress on Iflumination to be held 
at Saranac Inn, N. Y., September 
22-28, indicates that lighting prob- 
lems are to be investigated from a 
world-wide standpoint. The Con- 
gress will be a gathering of the 
members from many _ countries 
affliated with the International 
Commission on Illumination. 

Lighting experts from all parts 
of the world are coming to Amer- 
ica early in September. Foreign 
delegates will meet in New York 
About September 5. 

Thomas A. Edison is honorary 
chairman and John W. Lieb is the 
active head of the committee which 
will welcome the visitors from 
abroad and look after their needs 
throughout their stay. All arrange- 
ments in connection with the Con- 
gress are being made from the 
headquarters of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York. 

An inspection tour will be made 





Premier’s Grand Prize Window 




















Carl W. Ahlroth of The May Company, Los Angeles, trimmed this 


“Premier” 


window and won grand prize, 


a Chevrolet sedan, in the 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company’s nationwide window display contest. 


of lighting installations and the 
important laboratories and manu- 
facturing establishments devoted to 
illumination in the Metropolitan 
Area. The visitors will then make 
a trip by special train to Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Niagara 
Falls and Toronto where every 
opportunity will be afforded the 
delegates to see the advances that 
have been made in lighting science 
since the war by American and 
Canadian engineers. 

The tour of inspection will end at 
Toronto about September 17, the 
opening date of the 22nd Annual 
Convention of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. 

Immediately following the To- 
ronto convention the meetings of 
the International Commission on 
Illumination will open at Saranac 
Inn, N.Y. 


Three Salt Lake Dealers 
Pushing Ranges 





Campaign With Aid of 
Manufacturer 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.— 
Three Salt Lake retailers, the Felt 
Electric Supply Company, Modern 
Electric Supply Company and Apex 
Electric Shop, are running a co- 
operative electric range campaign 
this month (Benjamin) with the 
assistance of a factory represent- 
ative. 

Both direct-mail and newspaper 
advertising is being used by the 
group in the special drive. 





Harold McGraw Made Vice-Pres. 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 


e 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Harold 
W. McGraw, general manager 
of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company’s Atlantic district, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
company. He will continue his 
present duties as general manager 
of the Atlantic Division, which has 
its headquarters at 285 Madison 
Avenue. 
Mr. McGraw, who is a son oi 
James H. McGraw, is well known 
in the electrical field. 
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THE Firtinc LinE NEws 








BOSTON, MASS. — Nine 
New England Central Stations 
are campaigning electric ranges 
during July, the first concerted 
effort in this section to secure 
a volume of range sales. The 
campaigning companies are: 
The Twin State Gas & Elect. 
Co., Public Service Corp. of 
Vermont, Vermont Hydro- 
Electric Corp., Rutland Rail- 
way Light & Power Co, 
Bradford Elect. Light Co., 
Inc., Middlebury Electric Co., 
Berwick & Salmon Falls Elect. 





9 New England Range Campaigns 
This Month 





Co., Windsor Elect. Light Co., | 
and Pittsford Power Co. | 

A. H. Allcott, merchandise 
sales manager for group, has 
set up two range models for 
the purpose of making a price 
appeal for a period covering 
approximately four months. 
The drive started on June lst 
with broadsides to all residen- 
tial customers, newspaper ad- 
vertising, cooking schools and 
a complete “portable bungalow” 
furnished with all kinds of 
electrical equipment. 








Good Nela Park Meet 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.— The 
Nela School of Lighting of the Na- 
tional Lamp Works in Cleveland 
held a well-attended course cover- 
ing problems of modern illumina- 
tion during the week of June 11. 


New Tulsa Executive 

TULSA, OKLA.—The Refrig- 
erator Sales Corporation of Tulsa 
has just named as its vice-president 
and general manager, Alphonso 
Johnson, formerly business editor 
of the Dallas Morning News, at 
Dallas, Texas. 


McGraw Electric Buys 
Clark Water Heater 


Business 





Appliance Will Retain Name 


OMAHA, NEB—The water 
heater business of the Stoughton 
Manufacturing Corporation, 
Stoughton, Wisconsin, has been 
purchased by the McGraw Electric 
Company of Omaha. McGraw will 
continue to manufacture Clark 
heaters under that name and com- 
munications should be addressed to 
the Clark Electric Water Heater 
Division of the McGraw Electric 
Company, Omaha. 

A. E. Julian, who will continue 
as sales manager for the division 
will shortly move to Omaha, while 
the executive management will be 
under the direction oi A. J. Cole, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the McGraw organization. The 
company is contemplating a drive 
fo increase the number of its dis- 
tributors. 





Spence Heads New 
Armstrong Electric 


Set Up 


C. C. Armstrong to Develop New 
Products 


_ HUNTINGTON, W. VA. — 
The name of the Armstrong Manu- 
lacturing Company has been 
changed to the Armstrong Electric 
& Manufacturing, of which Thomas 
E. Spence, formerly with the 
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Hamilton Beach Company, has 
been elected president. C. C. Arm- 
strong will direct the company’s 
research department and promises 
a new product of particular inter- 
est to the trade within a short time. 
The Armstrong table stove, which 
has been produced by the company 
for a number of years, is also to be 
manufactured in color. 

In addition to the company’s old 
associates, the following new di- 
rectors have been appointed: 
Thomas E. Spence, William S. 
Yerkes, vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company; W. C. Beckers, 
director, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp.; J. Roy Allen, director, 
American Hide & Leather Co.; C. 
R. Berrien, vice-president, Central 
Union Trust Co.; Hubert K. Dal- 
ton, president, Dalton Tool Cor- 
poration; Gardner B. Perry; 
Harold Will, vice-president, Will & 
Baumer Candle Co., and W. R. 
Westerfield, director, R. F. Wester- 
field & Co. 


Would Standardize 
Central Station 
Service Connection 
Requirements 





Boston League Forms Committee 
to Investigate Local Situation 





BOSTON, MASS—A Service 
Connection Committee of the Met- 
ropolitan Electrical League of 
Boston has been formed, consisting 
of H. U. Greene and R. Stout, 
Cambridge Electric Light Company, 
C. A. Mayo, Malden Electric Com- 
pany, J. W. Cowles and C. H. 
Haines, Boston Edison Company 
for a discussion of the possibilities 
and advantages of uniformity of 
thought among Central Stations on 
the subject of service connection 
requirements. 

All of the committeemen occupy 
executive positions in their respec- 
tive companies and have agreed to 
appoint sub-committees from their 
staffs to analyze service require- 
ments of the three Central Station 





| interests represented in the Metro- 


politan Electrical League member- 
ship. It is expected that the results 
of this investigation will be favor- 
ably received by manufacturers, 
jobbers, dealers and contractors, as 
well as by the purchasing depart- 
ments of the companies directly 
concerned. 


Robbins & Myers 
Receivership Lifted 





W. S. Quinlan Heads Reorganized 
Company 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Six 
months ago W. J. Myers was ap- 
pointed receiver for the Robbins & 
Myers Company, pending its reor- 
ganization. This receivership has 
now been lifted and all assets and 
business of the company have been 
purchased by Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

W. S. Quinlan is president; C. 
A. Stirling, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager; O. C. Bur- 
meister, secretary; H. I. Smeltzer, 
treasurer, and Wm. W. Mumma, 
fan sales manager. All of these 
men were connected with the old 
Robbins & Myers Company and no 
change in personnel is contem- 
plated. Wilbur J. Myers is to be 
permanently identified as a prin- 
cipal executive as soon as he is re- 
lieved of his duties of receiver, it 
is understood. 


Welcome “Eagle News” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—In line 
with the Eagle Electric Mfg. Co.’s. 
policy of selling its merchandise 
through jobbers only the company 
has started the publication of a 


house-organ called the “Eagle 
News” in which will appear 
monthly news about new Eagle 


numbers. Charles F. Copeland has 
joined the company’s sales force as 
direct office representative contact- 
ing jobbers east of the Mississippi. 


Pep Plus Pulchritude 

















Lucretia Roberts is Eastern district 
sales manager for the Waters- 
Genter Company. Remember their 
ads? “Insert the bread ... press 
the lever ... when the toast is 
done POP!—up it comes.” Well, 
if you are a dealer, distributor, 
utility or department store execu- 
tive anywhere east of Pittsburgh 
and north of Virginia, intimate that 
you are interested in the ‘“Toast- 
master.” POP! In will come 
Lucretia. 





Sell "Em and Forget 


Vacation Expense! 





West Texas Utilities Men Compete 
for Summer Camp Prize 





DALLAS, TEX. — The West 
Texas Utilities Company has offered 
high district department in its 
electric refrigeration campaign 
(Frigidaire) two weeks at the 
Twin Rivers Recreation Camp this 
summer—expenses paid. 

The men are “hopping to it” and 
in the first three weeks have sold 





130 boxes. 





Camouflaging 


e 

You’d never know it, 
but these windows are 
artificial and are 
merely hung like pic- 
tures on the walls of 
two Chicago basement 
offices. They are 
lighted by plugging 
them in on convenience 
outlets. E. O. Schweit- 
zer, of the Common- 
wealth Edison Com- 
pany is responsible. 





the Basement 
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If You Want a" Sailing - 


on wiring jobs, use these 
Quality Wiring Materials. 
= Durabilt Products are 
helping Electrical ,Contrac- 
tors, everywhere, to do the 
best wiring jobs with the 
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Rubber-Covered Wire 
and Flexible Cords 


DURAFLEX 


The Safe Armored Cable 
and Flexible 
Steel Conduit 


DURACORD 
The heavy-dety 


Portable Cord Order Durabilt Products 
by name from your Jobber 
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Home Modern- 
izing Starts in 


20 Cities 





Local Campaigns 
Under Way 





NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
More than twenty cities in 
various parts of the United 
States have grasped the re- 
habilitation plan of the new 
Home Modernizing Bureau 
set up in Chicago less than 
thirty days ago and have al- 
ready started local campaigns 
to bring old homes up to 
date. 

The principal cities are: 
Kansas City, Mo., Topeka, 
Kas., Atlantic City, N. J., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Other 
cities in which activity is 
either under way or planned 
are: Omaha, Neb., Spencer, 
Ia., Buffalo, N. Y., Little 
Rock, Ark., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Springfield, I1l., Flor- 
ence, Ala., Bloomington, II1., 
— Angeles and San Diego, 

al. 











Kw.-Hr. Contest 
Extended 


Lowest Entry to Date 22.9 Kw.-Hr. 
Highest, 1,458 








NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Na- 
tional Electric Light Association’s 
Kilowatt Hour Contest for Central 
Stations, scheduled for the fiscal 
year from July, 1927, to July, 1928, 
has been extended to cover the 
calendar year, 1928, that is until 
December 31st, 1928, due to delays 
which were unavoidable and which 
prevented contestants from getting 
away to an early start. 

To date, the Mololla Electric 
Company of Aurora, Oregon, has 
entered with the lowest kw.-hr. 
average, 22.9 kw.-hrs. The Cali- 
fornia~-Oregon Power Company of 
Medford, Oregon, is “high man” 
with an average of 1,458 kw.-hrs. 





Short Course in Applica- 
tion of Household 
Electricity at Columbia 





Under Direction of Women’s Com- 
mittee, N.E.L.A. 





NEW YORK, N. Y—In co- 
operation with the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the National Electric 
Light Association, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will 
offer a three weeks’ course in elec- 
tricity and electrical household 
equipment under the direction of 
Dr. C. J. Lynde, Head of the De- 
partment of Household Engineer- 


Salesmen Of New Eastern Chain 

















Portchester and White Plains. 


The Morison Electrical Supply Company of New York City has started 
a retail chain, with stores in New Rochelle, Jamaica, Brooklyn, Yonkers, 
Here is the sales force of the new east 
coast chain, at a dinner given by the Welsbach Company. 





ence is required from 9:30 a.m. 
until 4:30 p.m., five days a week, 
the fee for the course is $27, which 
includes registration and all labora- 
tory fees and the course is open to 
any woman actively engaged in the 


prepare for the furthering of the 
application of electricity to house- 
hold use. There is no examination 
either at the beginning or end of 
the course, except for those wishing 
college credit. 

Applications should be made at 
the Office of Practical Arts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Registration and 
payment of fees will be made on 
July 30. Information on living 
accommodations can be obtained 
from the Residence Bureau, Colum- 
bia University. 


Virginia Drive $2,000 
Over Quota 





Utility Sold $12,224 Worth of 
Appliances From May 29 
to June 5 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA— 
The Virginia Public Service Com- 
pany’s “M. J. Merchandise Cam- 
paign,” dedicated to “M. J.” 
O’Connell, general manager of the 
division, went over the top by a 
margin of $2,224.72 better than the 
$10,000 quota set for the campaign 
period between May 29 and June 5. 

The merchandise sold in the cam- 
paign included 41 electric ranges, 
12 refrigerators, 6 washing ma- 
chines, 2 water heaters, 7 toasters, 
1 waffle iron, 2 percolators, 238 
lamps and a total of $51.63 in mis- 
cellaneous sales. 


electrical business or studying to |’ 


Sorenson, Successor 

















Department heads of the Central 
Indiana Power Company’s general 
office recently presented A. 

Crandall, sales manager, with a 
set of Walter Hagen matched golf 
clubs. He thought it was a re- 
flection on his game and quit them 
cold for the sales managership of 
Excel Electric of Muncie. MHere’s 
Cc. V. Sorenson of Attica, who 
becomes sales manager of C.I.P.’s 
subsidiaries in his stead. 





Small Directs S.E.D.’s 
League and Field 
Activity 





Other Changes Made in Staff 


NEW YORK, N. Y—O. C. 
Small, formerly assistant to the 
managing director, Kenneth A. 








McIntyre, of the Society for Elec- 





Ass’n of Electra-{ With Exhibits 
gists, Int. 


Camp Coopera- 
tion VOI 


Nat’l Elec. Light East Central Div. 
Ass’n. Eastern Div. 
Great Lakes Div. 
Kansas Sect. 
Michigan Sect. 


New England Div. 
Rocky Mt. Div. 
Nat’l Elec. Credit Annual Meeting 
Ass’n. 


Nat’l Elec. Mfgrs. Policies Div. __ 
Ass’n. Apparatus Div. 


(S. E. D.) 








ing, July 30 to August 17. Attend- 
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Electrical Conventions on the Calendar 


Hotel Stevens, Chicago August 6-11 


Ass’n Island, Hender- August 2-7 
son Harbor, N. Y 


Cedar Point, Ohio July 10-13 
Bedford Spgs., Pa. September 5-7 
French Lick Spgs., Ind. September 27-29 
Wichita, Kan. October 18-19 
Mackinac Island, July 5-7 
Mich. 
So. Portland, Me. September 24-27 
Glenwood Spgs. Colo. September 17-20 
— Statler, Boston, July 16-17 
Mass. 


Ass’n Island, N. Y. 
Briarcliff, N. Y. 


July 29-August 1 
October 29- 


trical Development, has been placed 
in charge of the League and Field 
Department of the group as di- 
rector, with his former service 
duties transferred to the secretary’s 
department, under the direction of 
James Smieton. The monthly ad- 
vertising service becomes part of 
the publicity department’s work. 

A Wiring Promotion Depart- 
ment has been established under the 
direction of B. Badrian. Harry B. 
Kirkland’s code and _ ordinance 
work becomes designated as the 
Uniform Ordinance Department. 
George Jacquet has been placed in 
charge of the newly created Re- 
search and Planning Department 
and is to be assisted in this work by 
Edwin S. Baker. E. Allen Beer, 
assistant treasurer, goes from the 
New York office to field repre- 
sentative in the League and Field 
Department and will visit a number 
of cities in the east and middle 
west in the interest of local co- 
operative work. 


Industry Sales 
Conference Undertakes 


Market Study 


Engages J. W. Thompson Company 
to Secure Data On Home Wiring 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—In fur- 
thering its work of developing a 
selling program for all branches of 
the industry, the Electrical Indus- 
try Sales Conference, through its 
Sales Plan Committee, has engaged 
the J. Walter Thompson Company 
of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Cincinnati and San Francisco to 
undertake immediately a research 
study into all consumer and indus- 
try factors governing the market 
for adequate wiring in the home. 
Out of the facts obtained will be 
built the co-operative selling plan 
for early presentation to the indus- 
try. 

Messrs. J. E. Davidson, chairman, 
G. E. Cullinan, vice-chairman, 
W. E. Sprackling, L. W. Davis, 
J. E. North, J. L. Ray, comprise 
the Sales Plan Committee which is 
also to function as the working 
contact committee through the study 
and development of the selling plan. 








Lighting Institute for 
California 





Part of Edison Lamp Works 


OAKLAND, CAL. — A per- 
manent lighting institute has been 
opened in conjunction with the 
Edison Lamp Works’ branch fac- 
tory at Oakland. This makes it 
possible to train men on the West 
Coast where it was formerly neces- 
sary to come east to either Cleve- 
land, Ohio, or Harrison, N. J. 

Lighting demonstration facilities 
have also been provided in the San 
Francisco office and regular classes 
are to be held for Pacific Coast 
applicants. One school for power 
company commercial lighting sales- 
men has already been held here and 
the institute is available for use by 
every branch of the electrical in- 








November 1 








dustry in the west. 
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IMLESS whittling is 
Aree to loaf the time 
away—but it doesn’t 
make the whittler any money. 


Products that loaf on dealers’ shelves don’t earn 
profits either. As far as you’re concerned they’re 
jes’ whittlin’. 

Robbins & Myers Fans aren’t with you long ° 
enough to whittle. 


Their attractive appearance and big blades are 
refreshing to the eye. No less than appearance 
is performance. ‘The patented, exclusive oscillat- 
ing mechanism gives 514 to 7 oscillations through 
75 to 95 degrees, depending upon size. ‘The 
velvety silence of their operation brings sea side 
breezes to the chair side. 


In short R. & M. Fans appeal to customers, 
physically and financially. To realize their appeal 
you must sell them. 

Now is the time. Send for our Catalog “Robbins 
& Myers Fans—1928,”’ select the types that best 
suit your requirements, and join the money mak- 
ing throng of Robbins & Myers dealers. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 
Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ont. 


Agencies in all principal cities of the world 


Robbins & Myers 


Fans and Sj : a ih ®  \Motors 
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Facetious Fragments 
Adverbial Idyll 


A practically noiseless icebox, 
Making practically heatless 


ice, . 
Was sold by a 


first-class 
salesman 
At a_practically  profitless 
price. 


It was bought by a brisk 
young housewife, 
(And her practically helpless 


spouse ) 
And stood on the rear 
veranda 
Of a_ practically paid for 
house. 


It cooled the lacteal ration 
Of their practically noiseless 
brood, 
furnished the 
family 
With practically tasteless 
food. 


entire 


It shone with 
whiteness 


That practically naught could 


surpassing 


mar, ; 
And shared its owners’ affec- 


tion 
With a practically faultless 
car. 


2ut once, with the heat at 90, 

Which was practically in the 
shade, 

The icebox was left open 


By the practically full-time 
maid. 

From the practically silent 
icebox 


Such frigid zephyrs blew 
That a cold wave swept the 
county, 
This is 
true. 
—The Spokesman-Review 


practically almost 











Laborer Earns $3.20 
Daily, Spends 7c. for 
Electric Light 





Ten Minutes Work Pays for Home 
Lighting, Says Luckiesh 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.— How 
long does the average American 
unskilled laborer work in order to 
pay for the electric light consumed 
in his home? “Ten minutes a day,” 
says Dr. M. Luckiesh, director of 
the lighting research laboratory at 
Nela Park. “The average unskilled 
laborer earns $3.20 per day and 
spends 7 cents for lighting his home. 
To enjoy convenient and utilitarian 
lighting he sliould spend three times 
that much. 

“Contrast the expenditure of the 
average unskilled laborer today 
with his brother of 1879, whose 
average wage was $1.43. If the 
worker back in those days had used 
as much light as is used by the 
average unskilled worker’s family 
today it would have cost him two 
and one-half hours of work! Surely 
the worker in modern times can 
well afford good lighting.” 








New General Cable Mill 


MOBILE, ALA—Mobile is to 
be the site of a new factory for the 
manufacture of electrical wires and 
cables, according to an announce- 
ment here by the General Cable 
Corporation. The corporation, 
which has its headquarters at 420 
Lexingtori Avenue, New York City, 
operates fourteen such plants. 
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Thompson With 
Splitdorf Rol-Iron 


Joins Sales Department of New 
Ironer Company 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Split- 
dorf Rol-Iron Company has an- 
nounced through the office of 
R. W. Foley, general manager, that 
D. B. Thompson has joined that or- 
ganization in an important execu- 
tive position of the sales depart- 
ment, with headquarters at 2119 
Lyman Place. Mr. Thompson was 
for many years associated with the 
New York office of the Guarantee 
Trust Company and subsequently 
he was sales promotion manager of 
the Servell Corporation and mer- 
chandising counsel for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 











Suit Brought to Test 
Salt Lake Ordinance 


Makes Contractor Responsible 
for Jobs 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.— 
The ‘clause in the city electrical 
ordinance recently put through 
which makes the contractor respon- 
sible for his work and subsequent 
damage which may occur to the 
customer’s property due to fraud or 
negligence in making the electrical 
installation is now being tested 
legally in Salt Lake City. Suit 
has been brought to prove that the 
clause is unconstitutional by a local 
contractor. 

While no outcome can be pre- 
dicted, the local electrical industry 
are united in hoping that the clause, 
which was originally introduced by 
local contractors, will be upheld. 





Two Months’ Quota in 
One Month! 


’Frisco Utility Sells 550 Ranges 
in First 30 Days 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A 
news bulletin to Electrical Mer- 
chandising from the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company indicates that 
the company will exceed its quota 
of 1,000 electric ranges in a two 
months’ campaign, from May 1 to 
July 1. 550 ranges were sold in 
the month of May, 440 in the first 
three weeks of the campaign. 

The sale features ranges at full 
list price but with attractive terms 
and is centered in the rural terri- 
tory served by the ’Frisco utility. 





If Gog and Magog Wore Shirts.... 





of the giants Gog and Magog. 
to have them ironed. 


street parade. 





In a Guildhall in the city of London are two mammoth wooden statues 


What a handy little timesaver this iron 
would be if the two immense gentlemen wore shirts 


and had 


Unfortunately the appliance is in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, where the Florida Power Company exhibited it in a recent 





Burg Represents Wheeler 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Burg 
Electric Sales Company, with head- 
quarters at 32 Union Square, and 
branch in Philadelphia, has been 
appointed a selling agent for the 
Wheeler Insulated Wire Company 
of Bridgeport, Conn., carrying this 
company’s full line of lamp cords 
and fixture wire. 


Jacobsen-Cross Dissolve 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Jacobsen and 
Cross of this city dissolved partner- 
ship late in May. J. D.. A. Cross 
and his son will in the future op- 
erate as Cross and Company, rep- 
resenting the Anylite Electric Co., 
Electrahot Mig. Co., Interstate 
Elect. Co., The High Tension Co., 
York Insulating Wire Works of 
the G. E. Company. 





Welcome “Red Seal Progress” 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Soci- 
ety for Electrical Development, 
Inc., has brought out its first issue 
of the “Red Seal Progress.” The 
name of this little organ explains 
its purpose. It will have a wide 
circulation among electric leagues 
and other groups and _ individuals 
interested in the Red Seal plan of 
equipping modern residences and 
commercial buildings. 


Pike With Wagner Elect 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—E. 
D. Pike, formerly in charge of the 
Wagner Electric Company’s serv- 
ice operation has been appointed 
manager in charge of the San 
Francisco sales office. He has been 
with the company for twenty-six 





years. 





a-million population. 


than 25,000 people. 
10,000 and under. 





Small Towns Not So Small 


NEWTON, IA.—Only six per cent of all the Automatic 
washers sold in 1927 went to homes in cities of over half- 
A recent survey included Chicago, 
Detroit, Boston, St. Louis, Philadelphia and other cities. 

Sixty per cent of the machines were sold in cities with less 
Forty-five per cent went to towns of 

















Milwaukee League Plans 
Active Year 





16 Model Homes, Convenience 
Outlet Drive, Cooking Schools, 
On Slate 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. — The 
Electrical League of Milwaukee js 
planning an ambitious year for 
itself according to its annual report. 
Sixteen model Red Seal homes will 
be open in all parts of the city 
during 1928, a campaign of mer- 
chandising and advertising con- 
venience outlets will be developed, 
closer contact with radio and re- 
frigeration men will be fostered and 
as usual the League will sponsor 
Christmas lighting contests, cook- 
ing schools, home shows and light- 
ing surveys. 

During the League’s fiscal year, 
April 1, 1927, to March 1, 1928, it 
sponsored a Christmas Cheer Con- 
test in which 4,000 Milwaukee home 
owners competed, fostered a home 
show attended by 75,000 residents 
and assisted contractors to sell 
more than $8,000 worth of addi- 
tional wiring. 


French Battery Removal 
CHICAGO, ILL.—The general 


sales, advertising and merchandis- 
ing departments of the French ‘Bat- 
tery Company of Madison, Wis- 
consin, have been removed to 30 
North Michigan Avenue, in this 
city. W. H. Calhoun is in charge 
of general sales problems. 


Worrell Manages Iroquois Sales 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Wal- 
ter F. Worrell, former special rep- 
resentative of the Socony Burner 
Corporation in its Chicago district, 
has joined the Iroquois Electric 
Refrigeration Company of Phila- 
delphia as sales manager. 


Curtis Man in ’Frisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL— 


Roy D. Myers, formerly with the 


| Northern States Power Company 


of St. Paul, has joined Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., as resident. engineer 


| for Northern California with head- 
| quarters in this city. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


Age is not necessarily a guarantee of excellence—but the fact that Standards 
are made by the oldest exclusive manufacturers of electric ranges must have a 
certain significance to you as a distributor or dealer. ‘“To do one thing well”’ 
is always a laudable aim. It has been the aim of the Standard organization 
from the beginning—‘‘to do one thing well’’—to make electric ranges of the 
highest quality and of the greatest efficiency. And to accomplish this aim, 
Standard has brought to bear, as we have said, the longest continuous experi- 
ence devoted to this one object. Asa result, Standard Electric Ranges meet 
the requirements that distributors and dealers must place on every item of 
merchandise—they se//. And they sell in every field of electric range use—for 
Standards cover all electrical cooking needs. The Standard policy is one of 
merchandising through established distributors and dealers, with full coopera- 
tion in making the Standard selling franchise of constantly increasing value. 


monthly issue will soon be mailed. We shall be - to nies 
your name on the mailing list, upon request. 


{ Do you receive the Standard News? The fiftieth consecutive | 


The Standard Electric Stove Company Toledo, Ohio 


Se 
STANDARD QUALITY IS NEVER QUESTIONED 

















